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ures B LANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
ere letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


O ORGANISTS.—Wanted, an Organist, at Staindrop 
urch, county Durham. The ealary is £45 annum. Candidates are 
reqnested to nei» A Sete md shiiy, pidreened te the Rew. 
H.C. mb, Vicarage, Staindrop, Darlin ngton. The organist of this church will 


th seaaived to to teach Onitt be proterred. during each week. An organist who can 
also tune pianos weil, will be preferred. y Bevenber 19th, 1855. 


10. CATHEDRAL AND COUNTRY ORGAN ISTs.— 

JA A lores st gerd aos Me earn and scarce pans a Pon a - 

ce ani ert Monti’ Mendelssohn, dhs, Bows tael, otis on bedlapoed of st rently 
prices, Catalogues gratis, of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-st: 


MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.—The Members are 

hereby informed that the First Concert of the Society will take place at the 
iene “square Rooms on t Monday, the 8rd of December, at half- r—4 ny ht o’clock 
ies 











The <a Soer- be held on Friday, Lage A the t Cary for 
The are now ready for delivery at 
usical Re , 19, Old Bond-street.—Henry Leslie, Hon. ye 





POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK BUT TWO 
OF M. JULLIEN’S ne age going Fall of Sebastopol” and Madame 
=. my Fy night. Promenade, 1 5 Deane Lag 28. 6d. M. Jullien’s Grand 





Bal Masquié will take place on pay ae ber 17. 
ALAMAN'S a ging CHORAL SOCIETY— 
O SIXTH. palling ge The ation on Wednesday Evening next. 
Prospectuses, with terms, of 


Ramnett’s Oper “THE MOUNTAIN BYLP 
rector, Charles Charles Salaman, 86, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


C'T: -MARTIN’S HALL—Mr. Henry ©. Banister 
sen the honour to announce that is Annual Concert of € Cranston Pianoforte 








ticello, i Lucas ; nnett: and Mr. 
. Tickets, iat Reserved ‘on treaty b ages to 
&: to the Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Mekets may obtained of r. Henry 


ister, 28, Woburti-placo, Russell-square: of Messrs. Leader oad Cocks 00 
ma-street ; and at St. Martin’s Hall. 





A USICAL DIRECTORY.—The Publishers, Rudall, 
© Rosé, Carte, anid Co., 100, New Bond-street, request that the tesaio Of any 
Members of the Musical Profession or bi ew Seater the kingdom, ey tb in 
for insertion in the fortheom 


1855, may be forwarded heoming N 
for 1856, wi' t delay ; also, Lisis an Music published since the Ist See 
1855, with the Societies. - roe will 
received until the 80th off No . "Price, 1a, 6d} by posh 1s 8d 





coagunrdn” 2 ‘amo,” 2s, 6d. ; and 
by R. Mills, 140, New Bond- -street, 


Nee ae —“The Mountain Stream,” composed b 


TALIAN SON com posed dy Bi Signor Guglielmo— 
Ne ape» “T" 





di ‘dinbusgh: 3. Purdie, 6 Princes stree R Rgpdon; Chappel, 50, New Bond- 
nces-stree' 





UST. i eg ee on_the gelebrated 


and 
In the Press.-_The 12th, Edition of the above ular Song, with Symphoni 
and Accompaniments, by the late Finlay Dunn. Phe 1s. —," 


HE ROYAL MIDLOTHIAN as TAM ANRY CA- 


wae aa GALOP, deticated ‘to the Right Lady Aberdour, by the 
of the 1¢ Queen's Polka.. Beautifully fiteatrated in colours, London: 





YiITHE ROYAL VISIT QUADRILLE, 











Chappell, i a d-street, Edinburgh: Paterson and Sons. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1856. 
Just published, price 18s., 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN WATERED SILK. 


t 
This Album is fidently das the most.attraetite Musical Annual | 
ever published, and as far superior to any of its predecessors. It contains a great ; 
: 

' 

i 













variety of entirely New Music, by 


M. D’ALBERT. 







NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Price 5s. each. 
No. 71. The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
No, 70,. The Peri Waltzes. 
No. 69. The Lily of the Valley Waltzes. 
No. 68, The Palermo Quadrille, , iif 
No. 60. The Lillian Polka. i 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list, 

















FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
THREE POPULAR ENGLISH AIRS. 


Just published, 


No. 1. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2, My Lodging i is on the Cold Ground, 3s. 
No. 3. The British Grenadier’s March, 3s. 


The above are likely to exceed in Rares ‘arity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite The ar ese universally popular Airs is brilliant 


in the extreme, without great Sealey 


LINDAHL’S THREE LAST PIECES. 
in eed es Rel 


ligienses, 3s 
The Soldier's 's Adieu ! Tilustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Music on the Waters, Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 


-|T. W, NAUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


~_ White, and Blue, arranged by Naumann, 2s, 6d. 
3s. 


4 Constance, 
Un Chanson d’Amour, 2s, 6d. 
The attention of the profession is particularly requested in regard to M. Nau- 
mann’s Works. 


D’ALBERT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 











































Exquisitely illustrated with a View of Paris during the Fétes, 3s. 


THE SARDINIAN POLKA, 


With « Portrait of the King, in colours, by Brandard, 3s. 





















The Third Edition of 


THE PERI WALTZES, 


A Rival to Faust and Dew-Drop, 4s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINL* 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
(Continued from page 735.) 





CHAPTER III. 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Rossini, singing the commencement 
of one of Haydn’s quartets for stringed instruments, “to. begin 
a piece more finely? What spirit, what grace there is in this 
motive !” 

“T do not think that Haydn has been surpassed by any com- 
poser whatever, not even by Beethoven, in quartets for stringed 
instruments,” I replied. 

“These quartets are charming productions,” said the maestro, 
with warmth ; “ what a lovely connection of the various instru- 
ments with one another! and what delicacy in the modulations! 
All considerable composers present us with fine transitions from 
one key to another, but those of Haydn had always a peculiar 
and especial charm for me !” 

“Did you ever enjoy an opportunity of hearing these com- 
positions in Italy ?” I enquired. 5 | 

“Yes, in Bologna, when I was a boy,” replied Rossini. “I got up 
a quartet for stringed instruments, in which I played, to the best 
of my ability, the viol. The first violin had, at first, only a few of 
Haydn’s works, but I was always at him to send for others, and 
thus, gradually, I became acquainted with a tolerable number of 
them. At that period, I had a great partiality for studying 
Haydn. You should have been present when I directed the 
Creation in the Liceo at Bologna—I really did not let the execu- 
tants miss a single point, for I knew every note by heart. Ialso 
superintended the production of the Seasons, when, after leaving 
the Liceo, I was appointed Director of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs.” 

“The Seasons is, perhaps, richer in fancy than the Creation,” 
said I, “but then the text afforded greater scope for variety.” 

“That may be,” replied Rossini, “but there is a certain 
elevated feeling pervading the Creation, which causes me to 
prefer it. How magnificent is this air—and the chorus in B— 
and Raphael’s air,” (here the maestro sang the beginning of 
the above pieces) “and what a wonderful instrumental com- 
position is the ‘Chaos’! Nothing strikes deeper root than the 
impressions of one’s early youth. At Vienna, I was acquainted 
with an Italian of the name of Calpani, who, having been settled 
there for many years, had been a very frequent visitor at 
Haydn’s. He was never tired of talking to me about the kind 
heart, mildness, and modesty of the old master.” 

“He was most just towards others,” said I, “and informed 
Mozart’s father, in the simplest terms, that he looked upon the 
latter’s son as the greatest of all composers.” 

“He certainly thought so, too, and with reason,” exclaimed 
the maestro, 

“T never met with any ofhis operas—it would seem, strangely 
enough, that there was not much in them,” I continued. 

“T read them through in Vienna, at the house ofa passionate 
admirer of Haydn, who boasted of possessing all his composi- 
tions,” said Rossini. “They are inconsiderable works, with 
scarcely a few traits, here and there, to remind one of the great 
composer, I believe he wrote them at an early period, to oblige 
Prince Esterhazy and his singers. Do you know his cantata, 
Ariadne ?” 

“T played it through a long time ago,” said I. “TI like it best 
of all Haydn’s vocal compositions.” 

_“The adagio is especially fine,” said Rossini, and he began 
singing a part of it. 

“ Really, you are better acquainted with our German masters 
than I am,” I exclaimed ; “and I am beginning to be jealous of 
you. Are; you as well acquainted with your Italian pre- 
decessors ?” 

“T have read through a great many,” replied Rossini. 

“Have you heard many of Paisiello’s operas ?” I enquired. 

“Even when I was a youth, they had nearly altogether dis- 
appeared from the theatres of Italy, Generali, Fioravanti, Paer, 

and, above all, Simon Mair, were the order of the day.” 





* Translated expressly for The Musical World, 








[Nov. 24 1806", 
. po fou like Paisiello ?” I enquired. 


“Hig miusic floats agreeably past the ea” Feplied Rossi 
“but is Hot remarkable either fs & the om. melodic Rote 
view, and never particularly interested me. His principle con- 
sisted in composing a whole piece on a small motive—a plan 
productive of but little animation, and, especially, little dramatic 
expression.” 

“You knew him personally, did you not ?” I enquired. 

“T saw him in Naples,” replied Rossini, “after his return 
from Paris, where he had amassed some little money. Napoleon 
was fond of his music, and Paisiello used to boast of this in a 
somewhat naive fashion, by informing evety oné that, the great 
Emperor was particularly partial to his music, because it did not 
prevent his thinking of other things while listening to it. A 
peculiar species of praise, certainly! Nevertheless his soft music 
was preferred in its time—every epoch has its own taste.” 

“Was Paisiello an interesting individual?” I asked. 

“ His outward appearance was handsome, vigorous, and almost 
imposing, but he was horribly unéducated; and insignificant 
beyond measure. You should have read one of his letters! I 
do not speak of the hand-writing or of the orthography—I will 
pass over them—but the awkwardness of the expressions and 
the vapidness of the thoughts were something that defied all 
description! Cimarosa, now, was a very different person—a 
fine, cultivated mind. Do you know anything of his ? 

“Jl Matrimonio Segreto, of course,” I replied; I have also 
read Gli Horatii.” 

“There is not so much in the last,” replied Rossini, “ but, on 
the other hand, there is an opera buffa, Ze T'rame deluse, of his, 
which is most admirable.” 

“ Better than 17 Matrimonio Segreto ?” gaid I. 

“Tt is a work of incomparably greater importance,” answered 
Rossini. “There is a finale for the second act (it is almost tdo 
great for a last finale)—a perfect masterpiece. Unfortunately, 
the Libretto is wretchedly bad. I remember, also, an air out of 
his oratorio of /éaaco, in which, more especially, there is a pas- 
sage that is very striking and dramatic in a harmonic point of 
view. It isa pure piece of inspiration, for, as you know, he was, 
generally, no great hand at harmony.” 

“Tt is a very difficult.task for us to procure the works of these 
composers,” said I. “To do so, we ought to spend a year_in 
Italy on purpose. The Library of the Conservatory in Naples 
particularly, must contain extraordinary treasures of this kind.” 

“Tt does contain astonishing stores,” replied Rossini, “and all 
Cimarosa’s manuscripts must be among them, These manu- 
scripts were formerly in the possession of Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
who entertained a perfect passion for Cimarosa, You could not 
do him a greater favour than to sing him the compositions of his 
favourite. I often did so during my stay in Rome, and he was 
truly grateful to me for it.” 

“ And your own manuscripts, maestro ;” said I; “I do not think 
you possess many of them.” 

“ Not a note,” replied Rossini, 

“ Where, in the name of goodness, are they, then ?” said I. 

“Heaven knows! I had the right,” continued Rossini, “of 
demanding them from the copyist, at the expiration of a year, 
but I never availed myself of it. Some ma be in Naples, and 
some are in Paris—the fate of the rest is unknown to me..” 

“Have you not, at least, preserved your exercis¢s wher under 
Padre Mattei?” I enquired. 

“They were in my possession for a number of years—but 
when T returned, one fine day,to Bologna, they were n6é longer 
to be found. Whether they were thrown away, stolen, or sold 
as waste paper, I do not know,” atiswered Rossini. , 

“ Perhaps, you have not even the engraved scores and piano- 
forte editions of your operas, maestro,” said T, laughingly. 

“What good would they be?’’ said Rossini, “No music Has 
been piayes in my house for years. Or, would you have me 
study them, perhaps ?” 

“And your opera Ermione, whieh, one of your biographers 
informs us, you preserved mysteriously, to bequeath to posterity— 
what has become of that ? I asked. | 

“Tt is with the others,” replied Rossini. 

“You once told me something about this opera,” I continued. 
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“You said you had treated it too dramatically, and that it was— 
damned.” 

“ And, in truth, with reason,” said Rossini, good humouredly ; 
“it was very tedious.” 

“Did it not contain, then, any of the airs, any of the finales, 
or oes points, by which you were wont to intoxicate 

ople ?” 
ft: You are very good,” answered the maestro, ironically, “but 
there. was really nothing in it; it was all recitative and decla- 
mation. I wrote a cavatina in it for David, as the poor fellow 
must have something or other to sing. This, though, became 
known, and you probably are acquainted with it. It began 
thus,” continued the maestro, humming the principal motive. 

“T have often heard it, but without being aware it was taken 
from the operii in question,” I replied. “But there is General 
Monet coming towards you—let us ask him to give usa few 
explanations with reference to the last telegraphic despatch.” 

“So we will,” said Rossini. “It is a curious kind of music they 
are playing out there—strongly instrumented ! But when shall 
we have the Finale ?” 

(To be continued.) 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(Continued from page 737.) 








CHAPTER III. 

Ovr attention has wwrey 4 been directed, by the accentuated 
spoken verse, 80 nearly to the sustained tone in singing, that we 
a eonsider more attentively the subject lying at the bottom 
of it. 

If we continue to bear in mind the one fact, that the poetical 
intention is only to be realized by the perfect communication of 
it, out of the understanding to the feelings, we have in this case, 
where the representation of the act of this realization, by means 
of the said communication, engrosses our attention, to investigate 
all the points of the expression in strict accordance with their 
capability of immediate manifestation to the senses, for the 
feelings alone receive impressions immediately through the 
senses. To this end, we had to reject from the verbal phrase 
everything which rendered it inexpressive for the feelings and a 
mere organ of the understanding; we hereby compressed its 
purport into one that was purely human, and conceivable by the 
feelings, and endowed it with an equally compressed verbal 
form of expression, by raising the necessary accents of the 
excited discourse, through close approximation to each other, to 
a rhythm that involuntarily captivated the ear, especially by 
the repetition of the series of accents. 

Now the accents of the phrase thus determined cannot do 
otherwise than fall upon parts of speech in which the purely 
human purport, conceivable by the feelings, is most distinctly 
expressed ; they will, consequently, always fall upon those signi- 
ficative roots of the language, in which not only a definite object, 
conceivable by the feelings, but, also, the sensation correspond- 
ing to the impression produced upon us by the object in ques- 
tion, was formerly expressed by us. 

Until we are able to experience back, as it were, to their pri- 
mitive truth, our state-political or religious-dogmatical sensa- 
tions, transformed into the most perfect self-unintelligibility, we 
are not competent to grasp the sensuous purport of our verbal 
roots. What scientific investigation has unfolded to us regard- 
ing them can only prove instructive to the understanding, but 
not determine the feelings to the comprehension of them, and 
no seientifie instruction, however popularly it might be intro- 
duced even into our national schools, would be able to awake 
this intelligence of language, which can only come to us through 
an‘ undimmed and loving intercourse with Nature, from an im- 
erative want of a purely human comprehension of her, or, in a 
word, from a necessity, such as the poet experiences, when im- 

elled to communicate with convincing certainty to the feelings. 

lence has unveiled to us the organisation of language; but 
what she showed us was an extinct organisation, which only the 
greatest poetical necessity was capable of re-animating, and that 





by again binding up the wounds, which the dissecting knife had 
made, in the body of the language, and breathing into it breath, 
animating it to self-motion. This breath was—Music. 

The poet, yearning after redemption, now stands in the wintry 
frost of language, and gazes longingly over the pragmatically 
prosaical wastes of snow, by which the once so papaiaces 
brilliant plains, the fair face of lovely Mother Earth, is covered, 
Before his painfully warm breath, wherever it happens to pass, 
here and there, the hard snow however melts, and, behold! out 
of the bosom of the earth sprout forth green germs, springing, 
new and luxuriant, from the old roots, that were supposed to be 
dead—until the warm sun of the new spring of mankind, which 
never grows old, rises up, and dissolves all the snow, while 
the gay flowers burst forth from the germs, and joyously greet 
the sun with smiling eye. 

There must be a continually new creative power in these old 
primitive roots, just as in the roots of plants and trees—as long 
as they are able to keep their place in the real soil, as long as 
they have not been torn out of the soil of the people itself. The 
people, however, preserves, under the frosty covering of snow, its 
civilisation, in the involuntariness of its verbal expression, the 
roots, through which it is itself united with the soil of nature, 
and every one turns to the involuntary intelligence of them, an 
intelligence that leaves the confession of our state verbal inter- 
course for a loving contemplation of nature, and thus unlocks 
these roots to the feelings, by an unconscious use of the qualities 
related to them. The poet, however, is the man who is acquainted 
with the unconscious element, the intentional representer of 
the involuntary; the feeling he wishes to convey to the 
feelings teaches him the expression he must employ ; but it is 
his understanding which shows him the necessity of this expres- 
sion. If the poet, who thus speaks, out of Consciousness to 
Unconsciousness, wishes to account to himself for the natural 
constraint, wherefore he must employ this expression and no 
other, he learns the nature of it, and in his impulse to commu- 
nicate it, gains out of this nature the power of ruling the 
expression as a necessary self. If he now searches for the nature 
of the word, forced upon him, by the feelings, as the only ex- 
pressive one for any object, or sensation created by the latter, he 
recognises the compelling power in the root of the word, in- 
vented or discovered; out of the necessity of the most primitive 
constraint of human sensation. If he dives deeper into the 
organisation of this root, in order to become acquainted with 
the power thus constraining the feelings, and which must be 
peculiar to the root, because, out of the latter, it produces so 
definite an impression upon his feelings—he, at last, perceives 
the source of the power in the purely sensuous body of the root, 
the most primitive substance of which is the vocalic sound.* 

This vocalic sound is the incorporated inward feeling, which 
obtains its incorporating substance at the moment of its mani- 
festation to without, and, moreover, obtains it in the same way, 
as it manifests itself—according ‘to the peculiarity of the emo- 
tion—in the vocalic sound of the root. In this utterance of the 
inward feeling lies, also, the compelling motive of its effect pro- 
duced by exciting the corresponding inward feeling of the other 
beings whom this utterance reaches ; and if the poet wishes to 
exert upon others this constraint of the feelings, as he himself 
experienced it, he can only do so by the most perfect copious- 
ness in the utterance of the vocalic sound, in which alone the 
peculiar inward feeling can be conveyed in the most exhausting 
and convineing manner. 

This vocalic sound, which, with the fullest manifestation of 
the copiousness contained in it, becomes of itself a musical tone, 
is, however, determined, for the especial peculiarity of its mani- 
festation in the verbal root, by means of the consonants, which 
fix it, from a point of general expression, as a particular ex- 
pression of any one object, or any one sensation. The consonant 
thus exerts two principal actions, which, on account of their 
most decided importance, we must examine nearly. 


The first action of the consonant consists in its raising the 
vocalic sound of the root to definite character, by limiting 
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with certainty its endlessly liquid element, and, by the lines 
of these limits, imparting to its colour the drawing, which 
renders it an easily distinguishable and knowable form. This 
action of the consonant is, subsequently, turned from the vowel 
to without. It tends to separate decidedly from the vowel that 
which is to be distinguished from the latter, and to place itself 
as a landmark between the vowel aud what is to be distinguished 
from it. This weighty position is assumed by the consonant 
before the vowel, as the initial-sound; as the final-sound after 
the vowel, it is of less importance for the limitation of the vowel 
towards without, in so far as the latter must have manifested 
itself in its characteristic peculiarity previous to the consonance 
of the final-sound, which thus is more dependent upon the vowel 
itself, as its necessary consequence; on the other hand, it is chen 
of decided importance, when the final-sound, through the 
strengthening of the consonant, so determines the previously 
sounded vowel that it is itself elevated to be the characteristic 
and principal feature of the root. ° 

We shall subsequently return to the determination of the 
vowel by means of the consonant; at present we have to treat 
of the action of the consonant to without, an action which it 
exerts most decidedly in the position before the vowel of the 
root, as initial-sound. In this position, it shows us, as it were, 
the mien of the root, whose body the vowel fills as with warmly 
streaming blood, and whose back, which is opposite the eye of 
the observer, is the final sound. If we understand by the mien 
of the root, the entire physiognomical outward side of man, 
which the latter turns towards us when we meet him, we obtain 
an exactly corresponding designation for the distinguishing im- 
portance of the consonant initial sound. In it, the individuality 
of the roots that meet each other is first shown us, just as man 
first appears as an individuality through his physiognomical 
outward side, and we hold to this outward side until the inward 
one has been enabled, by broader development, to manifesi 
itself tous. This physiognomical outward side of the verbal 
root is communicated—so to speak—to the eye of the under- 
standing of language, and to this eye the poet, who, in order to 
be perfectly understood by the feelings, has to represent 
his shapes to the eye and the ear simultaneously, must 
recommend himself in the most effectual manner possible. 
But since our ear can only grasp one particular fact, 
as knowable and captivating the attention, among many others, 
by its presenting itself in a repetition, which does not fall to the 
lot of the other facts, and, by this repetition, being placed before 
it as the distinguishing feature which, as something important, 
shall particularly excite its sympathy, the repetition of the fact 
is necessary for the aforesaid “ eye” of the ear, if the fact is to be 
represented to it as distinct and decidedly knowable. The word- 
phrase rhythmically united according to the necessity of the 
breath, only communicates its significant sense intelligibly by 
manifesting itself through at least two accents corresponding 
to it, in a connection comprehending the presupposing as well as 
ths presupposed element. In the impulse, to unlock the intel- 
ligence of the phrase as an expression of the feelings to the feel- 
ings, and in the consciousness that this impulse is only to be 
satisfied by the most vivid sympathy of the immediately received 
sensuous organ, the poet has to present the necessary accents of* 
the rhythmical verse, in order to recommend them most effec- 
tually to the ear, in a garb that not only perfectly distinguishes 
them from the non-intonated root-words of the phrase, but also 
renders this distinction recognisable to the “eye” of the ear, by 
representing it as a similar and like garb of both accents, The 
likeness of the physiognomy of the root-words accented by 
the verbal sense, makes them easily recognizable to the eye in 
question, and shows them to it in a relatiun of affinity, that is 
not only quickly grasped by the sensuous organ, but is, in truth, 
innate to the sense of the roots, 





Query : receiving. TRANSLATOR. 
(To be continued.) 








Maynueim.—The winter concerts of the Musikverein com- 
menced on the 25th ult. The chorus consists of eighty dilettanti. 
The first performance was one of Hindel’s Sampson. 





MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFY. 
(Continued from page 740). 
DONNA ANNA'S GREAT RECITATIVE AND ARIA. 

Tue alleged crazy woman goes out, As if it were dangerous 
to leave her alone, Don Juan explains that he proposes to 
accompany her, and takes leave of his friends, renewing his 
assurances of a desire to aid them. His last words, which 
he directs especially to Anna, excite in her a fearful recollection. 
The tone of voice, and the glowing look of Giovanni turned 
upon her, cause her to recognize in him the murderer of the 
commander, her father. Again we rise to the sublimest tragic 
through a recitative, which to be sure is less richly instru- 
mented than the first, but is no less expressive. The orchestral 
figure, which opens this recitative, and divides it into two 
clauses, breaks it off and repeats itself, like a long shriek of 
despair and horror. There is a hideous shock in the melody, 
a convulsive syncopation, accompanied by retardations and 
cutting dissonances, since, with the exception of the violins, 
the other instruments follow. a naturally rhythmical course, 
without pointed notes or ties. In the pauses Anna cries 
with stifled voice: “O Dei! O Dei!” and then takes the high 
A with victorious energy, which presses down her overmastering 
grief. “Quegli dil carnifice del padre mio.” (This man is my 
father’s murderer.) A perfect recitative cadence! This is 
an oratorical process, of which poetry and eloquence must 
always envy music the possession. All the rest of the narrative 
corresponds with this sublime introduction. In regard to the 
many images, which crowd into the text of the recitative, 
Mozart has employed a frequent and bold modulation. 

“Or sai chi l’onore,” (Now thou knowest who attempted my 
honor) marks the culminating point of a réle, which in and 
for itself, in its ensemble, is the highest tragic creation of 
Mozart, This aria in a manner prepares and justifies the 
admixture of the supernatural; it lends to its credibility 
and probability; it brings this future element into harmony 
with the other elements of the piece. 

Anna finds herself in one of those moments, in which it 
seems that the might of will must change the laws of nature 
and even react on the past. Borne on by her exaltation, 
she touches the borders of that hidden power, which breaks 
the seals of the tomb, and in its possession she places for 
some time the fearful energy of her vow. She is no longer 
a weak woman, limited to mere fruitless tears and impotent 
despair ; but she is a dread enchantress, who by her potent 
incantations will compel the everlasting silence to answer 
her, Already do her words call forth an unknown echo, 
At the sound of her voice, quickened by superhuman energy, 
the orchestra tenmatlon, the deeps are moved, fiery shadows 
flash about like lightnings in the empty space; the powers 
invisible arise : “ Queen, we are here, what wilt thou of us?” 
(Tones of the obée.) “ Vendetta ti chieggio !” (I call on thee to 
revenge !); and this supreme command, this wonderful summons, 
which makes the marble rider quake upon his immovable 
horse, resounds at once in thundering echo in the oon 
(Imitative passages in the bass.) But suddenly these powerful 
appeals are changed into sighs, tears overcome this voice, 
which has been issuing commands to Fate. “Rammenta la 
piaga del misero seno.” (Remember the wound in his breast, &c.) 

herce comes this deeply melancholy transition in the midst 
of the supernatural heroism which forms the character of 
the piece? Anna is sure that she has been heard; her eye, 
enlightened to clairvoyance, has penetrated the cloud which 
veils the catastrophe; she will be revenged; she knows it, 
but she divines at the same time at what price, Thy life 
for his; so sounds the decree of the Invisible.* The daughter 
of the commander resigns herself to her fate; her mighty will 
again asserts itself with yet more strength; the cry for 

* Several critics before us, like ourselves, have seen that Anna must 


die, after she has had her revenge. This probably was Mozart’s 
thought, and we shall find the proofs of it hereafter in the course of 


this analysis, 
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resounds yet again; blow on blow, it strikes like lightning, 
accompanied by the muffled roll of subterranean thunders. 
In vain there vibrate in the closing period other chords, 
which indicate the inexpressible pangs of a deadly wound, 
some sort of calamity, yet more hideous than the fearful 
event of the night, a mystery, which Anna would fain hide 
before herself, before God..... But the heroine bargains 
not for the victory; she is resolved upon the sacrifice. Revenge 
on him who has killed her father; revenge on him who 
has dared an assault upon her honor; revenge on him whom 
she, despite her hatred, fears that she does not hate enough. 
Unhappy maiden! This says the orchestra to her solemnly 
in a short ritornel, and the penultimate chord, softly protracted 
in whole tones, casts, as it were, a mysterious veil upon this 
scene, from which the sublimest mysteries of the opera derive 
their origin. 
DON JUAN’S WINE SONG. 

While Don Giovanni’s downfall is preparing, he is bright 
and merry, and busied with the arrangement ofa feast. He 
too arrives at one of those culminating points of his nature 
in the air: “Fin ch’an dal vino calda la testa.” The highest 
expression of sensuality in contrast with the highest energy 
of feeling. There lies, as we all know, even in the commonest 
material enjoyments, a certain degree of poetry, including in 
itself the liveliest stimulus and the most dangerous allurement. 
The intoxication of enjoyment operates on men as we might 
fancy the Olympian nectar, mingled with the water of Lethe, 
would, It renovates the heart and senses, lifts the imagination 
above what is common place, and relieves the memory of the 
cruel burden of the actual. Then, for the time being, do our 
most Seranien hopes, our most unattainable desires, assume 
the place of the absent reality. All men and all women belong 
to us; the look of beauty gains an irresistible attractiveness ; 
we hear the lively music of the feast, as if it came out of 
ourselves: the whirling dances of the ball uplift us into 
imaginary spaces, which we measure at convenience like kings; 
and finally sleep prolongs the delirium—till, with heavy head, 
dull spirits, in the worst of humors, with exhausted body and 
pains in every limb, we awake, and find ourselves just where we 
were before. Such are the workings of that demoniacal poetry, 
of which “Fin ch’ an dal vino” affords us the quintessence, since 
it affords the threefold intoxication, of wine, of love, and of 
rhythmical motion. There. wus no fear that such a kind 
of music would fail to work upon the poor sinners in the 
pit and boxes. This too was the first number, among all the 
wonderful ones in this opera, which Europe found to its taste; 
which was a long time preferred to all the others, and which 
even now, beyond comparison, finds the greatest number of 
admirers in all classes of the public.(?) The rhythmical 
impressions are felt even by the least musical natures, and 
Mozart has here allowed them that decided share in it which 
the text required, without’ falling at the same time, like the 
Rossini school, into the liar manner of dance music. Don 
Juan is in splendid humor and in the best ball. mood; but he 
does not dance yet, and besides, the ball is not the only matter 
that now occupies him. He tastes beforehand, in imagination, 
the delights of mad bacchanalia, of an orgy to take mind and 
breath away, and of heroic love adventures, of which only he 
is capable. - All the delirium’ of the singer, expressed im the 
melody, communicates itself irresistibly to the orchestra. 
There is not an instrument that does not enter into the stir and 
bustle ; even the bass yields to the general impulse and indulges 
in his jumps. From timé to time the flute’s high tones are 
heard upon a rhythmical accent, which seems to kindle up the 
tempo, as if they could not take it fast enough. Upon this 
dancing fever, expressed so gracefully and frankly in the phrases: 
“chi’l minuetto farai ballar; chi la follia farai ballar ;” (Let some 
dance the minuet, others the polka, &c.), follows the delicious 
minor, which so finely characterizes a delirium of quite another 
sort: “ Ed io fra tanto dall* altro canto,”"&c. (And I meantime 
in the other corner, &c.) What transporting impetus, what 
unrestrained inspiration, are felt in those frequent reiterations 
of the motiv, the last of which leads to the concluding and main 
thought of the piece : “Ah! la mia lista, doman mattina, d’una 





dozzina devi aumentar.” (Ah! my list, by to-morrow morning, 
must be increased by a dozen.) We take Giovanni at his word 
in his athletic hope; a Gascon could not sing so. 

ZERLINA’S AIR: “ BATTI, BATTI.” 

To analyze this work, scene by scene, and number by number, 
as we are doing, is far more easy than it would be in any other 
opera laid out on the same plan. For here we have an uninter- 
rupted series of masterpieces, which all stand so high in the order 
of musical creations, that you can dispense with encomiums, and 
which, moreover, are all so different in character, that you run 
no risk of repeating yourself either in thoughts or words. Then 
again, every piece is marked by such an absolute clearness of 
sense, and truthfulness of analogy, as leave you no doubt what 
you have to say of it. At every number one is tempted to 
exclaim : “That is it!—precisely that!” Mozart in this score 
has exhausted all the forms of style. We havejust listened to 
an air, whose wonderful impression depends solely on the 
melody and rhythm, an air with very simple melody and an 
instrumentation almost identical with the voice part. 

Now follows another aria: “Batti, batti, O bel Masetto,” 
9 me, beat me, dear Masetto,) which is like a concert piece 

or the orchestra, entirely in contrast with the preceding in its 
working up, and quite equal to it in truth of expression. 
You see and hear a woman before her judge, who, driven from 
her last intrenchments, her denials and her tears, seeks more 
to persuade than to convince, and more to seduce than to per- 
suade. Zerlina’s problem was a fine one for the musician; 
but has he not discharged his duty to the same too well? 
some rigorous critic will inquire. Why this outlay of coyuetry 
and feminine seductiveness, merely for the sake of a Masetto, 
the blockhead of a husband? Venus’s sizdie scientifically 
unrolled to muzzle the mouth ot a bear! Perhaps Master 
Wolfgang was not conscious that there was in his aria more 
than it would take to turn the head ofa Don Juan himself. 
True: but had he not also to seduce his audience? It were 
best not to complain too much of that. 

In the first place, we have here an odbligato violoncello part, 
which keeps on without the least interruption from the 
beginning to the end. You hear this insidious bass, as it twists 
pn. wield, as it hums and drones, as it extends ‘its trea- 
cherous circle indefinitely around the poor deluded victim. 
Upon this seductive harmony coo the violins like turtle-doves, 
the flute mingles its sweetest sighs with its most amorous trills : 
when the voice is silent, its confederates and gossips, the in- 
struments, speak for it. Observe, I pray you, this sequence 
of four measures, which in the voice part reproduces the motiv 
of the aria, varied by sixteenths, so that it may fit the outline 
of the ritornel—There are five instruments: the bassoon, 
which goes with the violoncello in an obbligato and continuous 

rt; the flute, which imitates it, but in contrary motion; the 
orn, which has to hold out’on the bass note; and the obje, 
which descends the scale in syncopated eighths, and softens the 
a dissonances, which are as quickly resolved as they are 
elt. Nothing can tickle the ear more exquisitely than this 

e; as for the vocal melody, it expresses pure rustic 
naturalness and open-heartedness! it is the innocent little Zer- 
lina, who lavishes upon her dear Masetto the tenderest caresses, 
and in the most true-hearted tones asks, what she has done so 
wicked, that she must be so hardly treated. As a discreet, but 
very faithful representative of the stronger sex on this occasion, 
Masetto manifests not the least pleasure any more in striking; 
scarcely can he resist the wish to embrace the little rogue. 
Ah! who of us has not been a thousand times if once in his 
life masetto and masettissimo (blockhead!) The Allegro announces 
the great triumph of the lady. “ Pace, pace, O vita mia.” 
(Peace, O peace, my life,&c.) From this moment, the art and 
artificiality which have been developed in the andante are 
superfluous; the violoncello gives up its snake-like movement, 
and hastens away in singular downward scales and unquiet 
arpeggios; the orchestra merely accompanies; Zerlina abandons 
herself to an unrestrained joy, and the aria ends with the strokes 
of the bass, which outlast the voice for a few measures, and 
murmur with a distant sneering pianissimo. 

(To be continued.) 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

In every grade of society may be found a class of hangers-on, 
a species of camp-followers, who, possessing neither genius 
nor ability to obtain a place in the temple of Fame, find congenial 
employment in pelting those who are more talented or more 
fortunate than themselves, This remark—true of all classes— 
applies most strongly to that of artists, and in Paris the nuisance 
is most intense. e have here a body of men without any 
pretence to literary or any other kind of talent, picking up 
the tittle-tattle and scandal of the cowlisses and the foyers, 
inventing wretched calumnies, and racking their muddy brains 
for pitiful jokes, which they retail week by week to some foreign 
journal, for which their services are engaged. 

The gentlemen attached to the Parisian press altogether 
ignore their existence, and have nothing in common with them. 
They are, indeed, the very pariahs of society, and will 
readily feed on any kind of garbage that comes in their 
way. Like Gratiano, in the Merchant of Venice, they talk an 
infinite deal of nothing. Their reasons are “as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them, and, when you have found them, 
they are not worth the search.’ Continually employed in 
puffing themselves, they at length—like the frog in the fable— 
imagine they can be dilated to the dimensions of the object 
on which for the moment their envious gaze is fixed. They 
endeavour tp gaina factitious celebrity by assuming acquain- 
tance with the private concerns of all that are most eminent 
in the sphere of art, and they attempt to gain importance, by 
decrying the principal celebrities of the day. To them, “ what- 
e’er is comely, envenoms him that bears it.” At the head of this 
class—if indeed such creatures can be said to have a head—is a 
certain hebdomadal contributor to the Jndépendance Belge, a 
journal whose principal subscribers consist of half civilized 
Muscovites, pettifogging Greeks, and beer-swilling Flemings. 
It is, therefore, his business to abuse and sneer at England and 
the English, by which means his lucubrations are made accep- 
table to those for whom they are written. He is a literary 
Manteiini, and might be well employed in writing for Le Follet 
or some such journal of the milliners and tailors of Paris. 
Unacquainted with the merest rudiments of music, he cannot 
even attempt a detailed criticism. He deals for amoment in 
generalities and platitudes, which, however, he soon quits for 
the more congenial field of scandal and abuse. A composer or 
singer of more than average ability is sure to afford a mark for 
the feeble arrows of this writer’s wit, more particularly where 
a reputation has been established in England. Seldom ata loss, 
when he cannot gather, he invents. “ Ask Monsieur J. L. C. 
what I have done to ofend him ?” are the words he puts in the 
mouth of Rosstn1!—and when they were written, Rossini had 
never heard of J. L.C. Another time he tells us how Costa re- 
fused to yield his bdton to Meyerbeer, and how Meyerbeer was 
In consequence unable to conduct his own opera, L’Etoile du 
Nord, at Covent Garden Theatre, which M. Meyerbeer has 
contradicted in your own columns, in the most emphatic manner, 
declaring the whole to be a fabrication from beginning to end. 
Indeed, scarcely a week passes without a new ‘canard, 

Why, it may be asked, put in motion the engine of The Musical 
World—one of the oldest musical journals in Europe—for the 
purpose of cracking so empty a nutshell ? I reply, that it is some- 
times well to show the depth of bathos to which so-called criti- 
cism can descend, and to expose the blunders and stigmatise 
the personalities of one who professes to write on men, manners, 
and history. 

Take his very last feuilletons. He announces Jenny Lind’s 
arrival in Paris, and informs us she was recognised at the 
Opéra-Comique by “her nose, which, like her talent, is enor- 
mous.” What wit! what observation! Our gentlemanly 
chronicler cannot speak of a lady who has gained the respect 
and admiration of Europe without indulging in a coarse remark 

upon her features, 

M. Jullien is next selected for attack. M. Jullien has done 
more than any of his predecessors to diffuse a taste for music 
among the crowd in England, and has achieved a large and well- 


merited amount of popularity. This is quite enough for M, J. 
L. C., who thereupon treats his readers to a farrago of utter 
trash and downright lies, with which M, Jullien’s name is 
associated in some half-dozen columns of the Courrier de Paris. 
M. Jullien’s position, happily for himself, is above the reach of 
such trumpery malice, which can neither injure him in London, 
nor in Paris, should he entertain the project of revisiting a city 
where he was once so popular (of which, it would seem, M, J. 
L, C. is apprehensive—or why treat the Russo-Belgian readers 
of the Indépendance to a lengthy prose-burlesque of the life 
and doings of the well-known ¢hef-d’orchestre ) 

Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli has been, for the last two years, the 
subject of M. J. L, C.’s attacks, His last slanderous insinuation 
against her is, that she employs the marriage engagement she is 
known to have contracted, for the purpose of obtaining increased 
terms from the management of the Grand-Opéra; and that, on 
the other hand, she uses the enormous offers which M. Crosnier 
has made her, as a means of obtaining “ Cachemires, lace, and 
jewels” from her intended husband, Madlile, Cruvelli’s main 
objection to marriage (he adds) is, that, when married, she will 
not be able to expose her arms in public as much as she desires, 
M. Crosnier has, therefore, promised that, if she will remain, 
she shall sing in a mythological opera, and play the part of Venus 
cuckolding Vulcan. This indecent and disgusting trash is written 
of a lady, in the first rank of her profession, and respected, by 
all who know her in private life. Doubtless, M, J. L. OC, is aware 
that Madlle. Cruvelli’s brother has retwrned to deplen, 

Let us see how this profound critic deals with English history 
and English manners. In these same fewilletons he talks of the 
convent of Whiteladies, “a place celebrated at the epoch of the 
flight of the young Stuart, Charles the First, when pursued by 
the agents of Cromwell after the defeat of Worcester”!!! This 
is enough to disturb the repose of Hume and Rapin, and: bring 
back their honoured shades to defend historical truth. Was 
there ever such a hash? When M. Jules Leconte writes on 
French history, we shall probably find him describing the flight 
of Louis Philip to Twickenham, when pursued by the agents of 
Robespierre, after his army had been totally defeated by the 
Belgians at Waterloo. 

He tells us, also, in many columns, of an English lady, whose 
brother is a member of the house of Peers. For some mysterious 
reason, she is unable to find a husband, though that husband 
would, by marrying her, be entitled to a seat among the peers of 
England in case of her brother’s death!! An English judge is 
made to address a suitor, “Gentleman” (sic), “ pray take a seat. 
Be covered, sir. John” (to the usher) “a chair, or rather a 
fauteuvil, for this gentleman!” and so on ad infinitum. But your 
readers will have had enough of M. Jules Leconte. He is fond 
of referring to England (always, however, in abusive terms), and 
of parading scraps of English in his articles; but he knows 
about as much of English grammar as of his own. If he desires 
an appropriate motto to place at the head of his Courrier de 
/aris, let him turn to Shakspere (* Le vieux Williams”) and he 
will find one suitable in As You Like It: 

“T must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please; for so fools have,” 

The grand musical festival wherewith the Exhibition of In- 
dustry was brought to a close did not meet with the success due 
to the great exertions of M. Berlioz, who was indefatigable, and 
to the unquestionable merit of the executants. The principal 
part of the building was occupied by the Emperor and his suzte, 
the dignitaries of the Empire, the jurors, the medallists, and a 
host of other privileged persons. The band and choruses were 
therefore ill bestowed, and placed in galleries at a great height 
from the ground. In many portions of the building ‘the 
audience was hardly aware that a musical rmance 
was in progress, so completely was the effect annihilated. 
On Sunday, however, this was remedied ; the orchestra and 
choruses descended from their high estate, and occupied 
that portion of the building which, at the official close, 
was reserved for the marshals, ministers, ambassadors, : & 
The violins, ranged in two squares, formed the centre, round 








which, in an immense semi-circle, were grouped the violoncellos, 
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double-basses, and wind instruments; the harps occupied three 
ranks in front, and behind them were the juvenile choristers, 
The: other choristers were placed right and left at the two 
extremities. The success, on Sunday, was great and well deserved, 
and it was really spnendinary with what precision M. Berlioz 

m ed to drill his formidable army in the course of a few 
days. The great hit was made by the prayer from Mose in 
Egitto. The effect produced by the crescendo was grand beyond 
conception, and the audience encored the piece with most 
vociferous enthusiasm. Concerts have been given each day this 
weék, and they will be continued up to the 25th November. 

Auber has nearly finished a new opera for the Opéra-Comique, 
the principal part in which will be filled by ame Marie 
Cahel, when she migrates to that theatre. He has taken for his 
heme the charming story of Manon Lescaut, from the Abbé 
révost’s celebrated novel. Scribe, as usual, is his librettist, and 
it will be curious to see how that practised hand will treat 
a subject which lias already given inspiration to the author of 
La Dame auc Camélias, and a host of others. The new 
operetta by M. Gevaert (the Belgian composer) entitled Le 
ome, will succeed Manon Lescaut. A new ballet by M. 
de Saint-George, music by M. Adolphe Adam, is in active pre- 

paration at the Grand-Opéra, for which establishment M. 

illetta has also composéd (as you know) an opera which will 
shortly be produced under the name of Za Rose de Florence. 
We shall thus, as you see, have no lack of novelties during the 
winter which has now commenced. 

‘A. most excellent commission has been appointed by the 
government. Its mission is to visit all the theatres in Paris, 
to examine their internal arrangements, to ascertain how many 

rsons each portion of the house will conveniently hold, and 

ereupon to regulate the number of tickets to be issued. I 
imagine you play-goers would not regret, ifa similar measure 
could be taken with regard to the London theatres. 

A representation forthe benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the soldiers in the Crimea was piven the other night at the 
_Théatre Italien. It was composed of single acts from divers 

0 and of a Hymne aur Etrangers, produced at atime when 
.well nigh all strangers are quietly at home again. Every- 
thing went wrong. The house was enveloped in dense fog, and, 
to make matters worse, the great chandelier would not burn. 


The music of the Hymne aux Htrangers is by M. Cavalio, an | 


organist of some note, and poorer inspiration has seldom been 
listeried to. It was sung by Madame Borghi-Mamo, Mademoiselle 
de Rojssi, Messrs, Eyerardi and Neri-Beraldi, but their exertions 
were A Fab and the Hymn was received in solemn and signi- 
t silence. 
M. ewe benefit at the Grand-Opéra takes place next Satur- 
day, and'he has produced a most attractive bill of fare. The 
: performance will consist of the third act of La Reine de Chypre, 
with MM. Roger and Bonnehée ; the last act of the Prophéte, 
~ M. Roger. and Mad. Viardot; and the first act of the 
wallet Jovita, with the ever-charming Mdlle, Rosati. Mdlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli will sing the cavatina from Ernani and the 
romance from Otello, and Mad. Arnold Plessy and Bressant will, 
for one night, quit the classic boards of the Comédie-Francaise 
to appear at the Opéra in La Ligne Droite. 





Goop Tastz.—“ It is supposed by many, that a real good 
taste cannot possibly be acquired by any rules of art, it being a 


- | : 


peculiar gift of nature, indulged only to those who have natu- 

’ Tally a good ear; and as most flatter themselves they have this 

ection, hence it happens, that he who sings or plays, thinks 

of nothing so much as to make continually some favourite pas- 

sages or graces, believing that by this means he shall be thought 

. to, be a good performer, not perceiving that playing, in good 

tate doth not consist of frequent passages, but in expressing 

_ With strength and-delicacy the intention of the composer.”— 
Geminiani’s Introduction to a Good Taste in Music. 

-Riga—Herr von Flotow’s opera of Indra has been very suc- 

cessfully pruduced. 

ReveL.—The theatre has been burnt to the ground. ~ For- 

tunately, no lives were lost, ° ee, 
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CLARA SCHUMANN AND JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
(From the National Zeitung). 

TE.past week, so rich in musical events, was brought to a close by a 
grand instrumental concert, given by Mad. Schumann and Herr Joachim 
in the rooms of the Singacademie.’ As was the case last year, there are 
to be three soirées, without orchestra, this year as well. We havealready 
often endeavoured to characterise generally the peculiar features of the 


two noble artistic individualities, who again greet us in company ; we will,. 


therefore, now turn immediately to the special account of an evening 
which, through the copiousness and sterling worth of its gifts, has left a 
most deep and permanent impression on all who were present. Only 
works by Bach, Beethoven, and Schumann, and all of the most serious 
tendency, composed the programme. Not the slightest concession 
was made to the senses, while the fullest collectedness and reve- 
rence were required from the audience. Tbe concert commenced 
with Schumann’s Manfred-Overture, which we hope soon to 
hear again, either in the soirées of the Royal Chapel or those 
of the Orehesterverein. Although not free from a few asperities, and a 
certain. abstract character, this overture is treated, from beginning to 
end, in a grand style, and produces an effect on us by its aristocratic 
expression. The overture to Coriolanus, the most lofty specimen 
of this style, evidently had a considerable influence on its conception. 
The feature of ideality, pervading all Schumann’s creations, and recon- 
ciling us to many peculiarities, is_ manifest, also, in his instrumentation, 
which, perfectly deyoid of anything like senseless sound, is determined 
solely by the inward essence of the subject. The Manfred Overture 
renounces almost entirely the trombone, so indispensable to our modern 
composers, but, in'the few places where it is employed, it is used with 
great effect. Schumann’s concerto in A minor, a composition as graceful 
as it is sterling, was then performed, with a feeling of inspiration, by 
the fair artist so nearly allied to the composer. What we admired, far 
more than the finished technical skill and indefatigable energy, was 
the clear decision and quiet objecticity, which are more peculiar to this 
mistress of pianoforte-playing than to any other. We subsequently 
heard her perform Beethoven’s C Minor Variations, a study, as a compo- 
sition, of overpowering formal interest, but one which, from the constant 
change of character required in the manner of playing, is of the most 
thankful kind possible for the executant. 

Bach’s sonata for violin alone (it was only in the last two movements 
that Mad. Schumann supplied the harmony with great discretion) would, 
under any other circumstances, have been simply a musical curiosity. 
But Joachim’s genial performance showed how mind masters the most 
refractory and scanty materials, and, despite the external limitation, 
displays itself in fall might and beauty. To a sovereign command 
over his instrument, and the purest and noblest intonation, this artist 
unites the highest consistency and most lively inwardness of con- 
ception. While in the case of Bach’s sonata, the performance 
necessarily addressed itself more particularly to intelligent reflection, 
it completely fettered both feelings and thoughts in Beethoven’ violin- 
concerto. Even when we heard this piece performed by Joachim years 
ago, we were impressed with the notion of absolute perfection, of the ideal 
of musical execution, such as generally only floats before our fancy as an 
uncertain dream. The secret of such a reproduction can be as little 
acquired and defined, as the first act of creation, to which the work owes 
its existence. The highest triumph of execution consists in the fact that 
we entirely forget the third person and think we see the master himself 
face to face: Others are in the habit of fulfilling their task more or less 
cleverly ; they infuse a portion of their own individuality in it, and are 
either brilliant or graceful, heroic or sentimental, etc. Joachim gives 
us the composition, without any subjective addition, in its purely original 
state. We know nothing more full of soul than his adagio,’ and 
notliing bolder than the saucy execution of his cadences. At every 
repetition, the theme has changed, and surprises us under another point 
of view. With what indescribable delicacy did he carry out all the 
figures which prepare the way for the principal motives, and frequently 
pass from one frame of mind to its direct opposite. We will merely 
mention, as an instance of this, the short passages uniting the soft yearn- 
ing of the adagio with the dashing humour of the last part, and the 

rincipal melody of this finale itself with the sharp intonation on the 
ourth quaver—it seemed as if in that one accent the most inward soul 
of Beethoven, the greatest of all musical humourists, was opened to our 
view! 

The public showered down the highest marks of applause upon both 
the concert-givers. 3 j 





Lerpsic.—A fter haying been, allowed to slumber for a very 
long‘time, Winter’s Unterbrochene Opferfest has again been brought 
out, but with only moderate success, ; 


seamen inne ea aEaraa ena ainntiares i 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z.—A Constant Susscriser.— We shall be happy to hear from Z. 
but beg him to remember that brevity is the soul of wit. 
C. C—The printed Anthem did not come to hand. We cannot 
undertake to review manuscripts, 
ae We cannot find room for the comparison between Haydn and 
ozart, 
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THE Rheinische Musikschule (to resume our observations 
from last week) owes its existence to Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 
who was the first to conceive the idea of a Conservatorium at 
Cologne, and who may be said to have laid the foundation 
stone (the Grundstein) of the institution, when, after many pro- 
fessional wanderings, he adopted that city as a resting-place. 
It is unnecessary to inform our readers that Ferdinand Hiller 
is one of the first and most accomplished of living musicians 
—a composer of distinguished ability, and a “wtrtuoso” of 
the highest rank. To him musical Germany owes uot a 
little. To have suggested and carried out the idea of a great 
music-school at Cologne, and, by this and other acts, to have 
placed the city of the Three Kings in the foremost rank 
among those localities where the art of music is honoured 
and cultivated, is to have done enough, had he done nothing 
else, to win for Herr Hiller an eminent name in the annals 
of art. But, not satisfied with the mere accomplishment 
of his idea, he has encouraged its development with all the 
anxiety of a mother anxiously watching over the growth of 
her first born, and therefore most affectionately beloved, child. 
Mr. Thackeray’s incomparable Amelia—the very model of 
maternal affection—did not regard with a more tender and 
constant solicitude the progress of her “Georgy” from 
infancy to boyhood, than Herr Hiller the gradual advance of 
his Rheinische Musikschule, which owes its rapid growth, its 
speedy promise, and its actual prosperity, to the incessant 
care, the unvarying interest, he has bestowed upon it. Be- 
sides being Capellmeister of Cologne city, and Chief Director 
of the Music School, Member of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of Berlin, etc., Herr Hiller, as all musicians know, is 
one of those to whom our suffering art (for who can doubt 
that music is in a state of transition—nay, pwrgatory ?) 
owes most, as to a healthy preacher, a zealous disciple, a 
profound and learned advocate, a valiant and uncom- 
promising defender—as to one of the few men, in short, 
who, by their constancy, faith and love, ward off the 
dangers that surround and threaten its destruction. He has 
his sphere, like others ; but where his influence is felt and 
acknowledged, you may be pretty sure to find a manly taste 
prevailing. What he has done for Cologne may, therefore, 
in a great measure, be compared with what the great 
and glorious Mendelssohn did for Leipsic. The more 
wholesome spots that can be preserved the better. 
When the grand physician comes, who is destined to purge 
away the disease that is eating up the vitals of the 
art, such men will find their task less difficult from the good 
and uncorrupted blood that flows here and there, in how- 
ever far separated parts of the body corporate ; and though 
Weimar may be said to launch its poison in one direction 
towards the richest of Saxon towns, and in the other (vid 
Hamm and its Wagnerian professor—taking a long détour, 
when approaching Hesse Caswel)—towards the wealthiest 











and greatest of the Rhine towns, the true believer may rest 
assured, that to contaminate wholly and without remedy 
either of those homes or refuges of music will'be impossible. 
And for this we have to thank Ferdinand” Hiller on the 
river, and some few good men, and true, in''thé ‘farfamed 
market-place that lies on the road from “Magdeburg to 
Dresden. meh eda... Sek 

Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s occupations at the Conservatorium 
are manifold and laborious, First, he is principal,'and that 
includes a surveillance of everything—to say nothing of 
special duties, He gives lessons in compositiou;” hé ‘super- 
intends the studies of all the classes in all'the‘branches 
of instruction, and regularly presides at every one 
of the examinations; he analyses and lectures,’ both 
publicly and privately, and always for the advantage of 
the pupils of the institution ; in short he is “here, there, and 
everywhere,” and, moreover, at all times and periods+nothing 
going on without his knowledge, and no step being'taken 
without his approval and consent. In saying, therefore, last 
week, that Herr Hiller was the “ life and soul” of ‘the Con- 
servatorium, we only pronounced the exact truth, in meta- 
phor by no means overstretched. At Cologne, Ferdinand 
Hiller is looked up to by all who are concerned in’the art of 
music, and whom it concerns, directly or indirectly,’ as the 
“presiding deity” of the place. And most justly.’ Let the 
palm be given to him who merits it. en 

Among the good musicians at Cologne, howeyét, who 
officiate as professors at the Rheinische Musikechule, or’ who 
otherwise add to the musical reputation of the may be 
named Herr Breuer and Herr B. Breuer, violoncellist and 
contrabassist. Herr B. Breuer, (like Herr Weber, director 
of the: Mannergesangverein) was a pupil of Bernard Klein, 
and is himself a composer of merit. Herr Reimus, another 
violoncellist, must also be mentioned, not only ‘is @ clever 
performer, but as a wit, and a great hand at caricature, which 
his amusing portraits of several eminent living musicians 
can attest. The above are attached to the school as 
teachers. From the number of those residénts who are 
unconnected with it, may be singled out the ‘venerabl¢ Herr 
Leibl, director of the music at the Cathedral, and’ the ‘father 
of the Cologne musicians; Herr Kufferath (brother of the 
well known composer and pianist at Brussels), ‘und Herr 
Hiille, professors of the pianoforte of considerable “repute ; 
Herr Koch, and Herr Schiefer, both very able professors of 
singing. So that who ever happens to ‘be staying at 
Cologne need not travel further up the Rhifieto’ dbtain 
lessons in any branch of music, even though “Hé may not 
please to enter the Conservatorium, oth pts 

At the theatre (where we had the felicity of hearing 
Tiinnhauser) the orchestra, though efficient, is small ; but 
at the Subscription Concerts, directed by Hiller, it'is con- 
siderably augmented, and may be cited as one’ of thé best in 
Germany. As for the amateurs of singing, they aré count- 
less in this Rhenish town, . Besides the Ménnergesanguerein, 
there is another society called the Sagerbund, which con- 
sists of certain members, who, on account of some difference 
of opinion, seceded from the ranks of the elder society and set 
up for themselves.* The Sdéngerbund, during the absence of its 
rival, in Paris, sang with so much effect before the’’King of 
Prussia, at Briihl (in October last), that his Majesty mistook 
the singers for the Mdnnergesangverein, and complimented 
them accordingly. Several other associations of the kind— 


* The Méannergesangverein was obliged, in consequence, to take in 
fifty new members. ‘ 
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composed of teachers of various grades, and even of work- 
men—exist and flourish, ~ = , ; 


The financial administration of the Rheinische Musikschule. 


is in such excellent hands as, to place it beyond all possibility 


of suspicion. Hal a,dozen of ‘the wealthiest, most considered, |: 


and best ;informed; amateurs of “thé city have-the entire 


control Over this branch of its affairs. “Among then may be’ 


ecially mentioned the Government President’ (Herr 
Aller), and the Burgomaster of the <ity'of Cologne’ (Herr 
Stapp), who has accepted the responsibilities of perpetual 
ident of the School, The charge ‘to pupils for musical 
iustruction is equivalent to twelve pounds sterling annually ! 
A student, for example, who may desire to learn the piano- 
forte, the organ, tomposition, andthe violin, may for this, 
rum obtain fom aterial ad ha ed 
ing the material advantages we have enumerated in. 
Ponies article. It is ah Wadeestoad condition that no 
pil;is. lled to remain in the school a day longer than 
hisneclf or his advisors may consider desirable ; but cer- 
tificates of merit are never accorded except to those who have 
studied there at least three years, unless a progress of more 
than usual rapidity, or a talent for music quite beyond the 
ordinary class, may have been remarked. Nothing, it will be 
nitted, can possibly, be more fair, straightforward, and 
beneficial, than ‘such an arrangement, 
residence are easy enough at Cologne, and» many’ highly 
respectable families may be found too glad to receive pupils, 
, of the Music School, and to furnish them with lodging, 
boarding, and.other necessaries, at a very reasonable price. 
, But the Rheinische Musikschule is not all that attracts 
. attention from lovers of music in Cologne, at the present 
moment. . There is an old building in the city, full of histo- 
rical associations, where many great festivals of the Middle 
Ages were wont to be commemorated, and which'is known to 
|the authors in Rhenish Germany as the Giizenach. Here the 
Pl gr laps il musical festivals (held triennially at Diissel- 
ort, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne), at one of which (Dissel- 
dorf—]836) Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was first performed, used 
ta, be celebrated ; and here the King of Prussia and the Arch- 
.; Duke John were (at various epochs) received and féted by the 
i a great hall of this edifice is about to be renovated, 


embellished, raised, ‘and otherwise improved, for the music 
meetings and a large house is to be added to it} chiefly ‘for the 
-pecommodation. of. the different musical institutions and 


societies. of Cologne, . Thus the Wieder-rheinische festivals, 
_-which.,were arrested bythe troubles of 1848 will (the Rus- 

sian war permitting) be resuméd with greater brilliancy than 

éver, and with the advantage of one of the most spacious 
. ,and. beautiful, music-halls in Europe for the performances. 

/ In, no continental town is a more general arid lively: 
interest taken, in music than in Cologne. There are, among 


other things, two musical journals, which appear weekly. 
The Niederrheinische Musikzeitung, edited by Herr Bischoff 


(who, is, also, like Herr Ferdinand Hiller, a valuable con-: 
, teibutot, to. the Gaselte of Cologne), is one’ of the: very. 


best in all Germany. We of 7hé Musical World, in 
London,, are, bound to profess all “the more sympathy 
ith, our eminent, contemporary of the “Rive: Gauche," 
inasmuch, ag; if. iso} ‘ost con 
getic opponents of the rampant and utterly “ ndxious 


erésy, 80 magniloquently entitled the “Music of the Puiture”— | °P 
which is no music at-all, or, at the Very utmost, bad’ music:: 


The editor. of the Wiederrhéinische Musikzeitung, Herr 
Bischoff—whose whole’ life has been so closely. devoted, to: 


music that he may be justly classed among its professors.’ been recen 


twelve to fourteen lessons weekly, without. 


The means of | 


if. is one of the most constant ‘and ener-) 


although director of the Royal College at Wesel, is a writer of 
distinguished ability, belongs to no party,and advocates (much 
less worships—otherwise toadies) no.clique or coterie. His 
Jeuilletons in the Gazette of Cologne enjoy a reputation “ apart.” 
But to return to the Rheinische: Musikschule, and to con- 
clude these remarks. The results:obtained during the short 
“lapse of ‘time since the foundation of that institution (1850) 
speak for themselves. Excellent orchestral players, well- 
skilled and competent teachers of the pianoforte and singing, 
orgaslists | of ‘talet, and/ young, composers of remarkable 
promise, have all enjoyed the advantages it offers, at such 
easy terms, and have added to its reputation by their talents. 
Foreign countries have already began to take advantage 
,of. the: Music School. Belgium, Holland, and England 
itself, have confided young persons to its care, who, besides 


. their musical instruction, have at the same time, as it were 


unconsciously, acquired a knowledge of the German language, 
and. a facility in reading, speaking, and even writing it, 
which, in after-life, will be invaluable. 

It is also. more than probable that the Music School will 
ere long exercise a great influence on those parts of Western 
Germany which lie too far from the capital towns and 
Government residences, not to feel the want of local artistic 
institutions. When it is considered what a part Germany 
has taken in the history of music, what splendid musicians 
haye sprung from its soil, and. how important it is that a 
healthy taste for music should be for ever encouraged and 
sustained among its populations, our readers will not think 
we have allotted too much space to the Rheinische Musik- 
schule—which, under the anxious eye and fostering Care of 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller, may be regarded as a new bulwark 
against the encroachments of a band of heretics, whose heresy 
is worthy of condemnation, not because it differs from ancient 
rules and musty dogmas, but because it is pernicious and 
aims a deadly blow at the very roots of art.” : 








Sono Turatre.—The New. Ttalian Opera Company, as an- 
nounced in our last. number, opened.on..Saturday with Lucia di 
Lammermoor ; rather an unfortunate selection, we think, since 
the opera has neyer obtained a success on any Stage without one 
or two first-rate artists. The directors of the new opera, however, 
have modestly set forth their pretensions, and tell'the public 
‘that. “they “do not presume to place their ces.at all in 
‘eompetition with the large Italian-Opera Houses;” ;This honest 
cry:of inferiority should ed in an age when.every min- 
now thinks himself.a,Triton. e, y constituting the new 


| Italian Opera. is by no means first-rate, nor Peco 


but the members are zealous, and work well ‘together ; an 
if there is no star among them, the ensemble -is' ‘creditable. 
Madame Dario, the representative of Lacy, has but'little voice, 
but she is a clever artist, and is familiar: with the traditions 
of the stage. Signor Albucini’s voice is. heard to; much. greater 
advantage in the Soho Theatre than in Covent Garden, Edgardo, 
however, is quite out of his line. Signor Veroni (Enrico) has a 
‘strong, barytone voice, and sings with a good deal of energy. 
His first song, “La Vendetta,” was well declaimed, and received 
with.applause. He was encored with Madame Dario im the duet 
in the.second act, ‘The quartet- preceding the mialediction was 
[2 hleetiepeen(Mgneetoguhgieghed incemasbtandiadate 
4 ¥ the opera, r: d a concerto on the flute, 
‘and the vevening ar with a ballet-divertissement, in which 
Malle, Sanger and Mr; A. F. Forest. soadte: theis appearance. The 
lady is a danseuse of some pretension. The 6 was well put 
the stage, and the dresses and scenery were really ott 

__ M. Tolbecque directs the orchestra, which is* but: indifferent, 
with his usual talent and ‘attention. \ The’chorus is not quite so 





effictent-as the orchest#a,-to:which, by the way, the name of M. 
-Prospére, the odehrated ophicleidist—a valuable addition—has 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


M. Jutxiey’s new quadrille, The Fall of Sebastopol, differs in 
more respects than one from the two former works of this class 
from his pen which have obtained most reputation, namely, The 
Swiss and The Allied Armies. It wants the symphonic intro- 
duction and local colouring of the first, and the familiar tunes of 
the last. It is, nevertheless, a work of higher pretension than 
either. Moreover, with all the temptation belonging to the 
subject, M. Jullien, in his new quadrille, has kept within bounds, 
and for this he is entitled to almost as much praise as for the 
cleverness and ingenuity for which his new work is everywhere 
distinguished. Strange to say (and we are glad to record it), 
the only objections we heard against the new quadrille was—it was 
“too quiet for a battle-piece.” If M. Jullien, however, has made 
mere sound a subordinate element, he has invented and selected 
for his various figures themes of the liveliest and most fascinating 
character. 

The first figure is the longest, and, in some respects, the most 
attractive. Nothing can be better than the opening. It com- 
mences pianissimo, with the drums and trumpets heard in the 
distance, and at once enchains attention. A crescendo is made 
to suggest the English approaching the centre, the French the 
left, and the Turks the right. The batteriesare surrounded and 
firing commenees. The second figure exemplifies the “Bivouac 
of the French in the Trenches,” and is charming throughout. 
The introduction of “Partant pour la Syrie” is highly felicitous. 
The air was exquisitely played on the ophicleide by Mr. Hughes 
whose name was unaccountably omitted from the bills, although 
he is undoubtedly one of the greatest solo players now living on 
any instrument. 

The variations for two flutes—Mr. Pratten and Herr Reichardt; 
for piccolo and flageolet-— Messrs. De Folly and Oollinet; for 
ophicleide —Mr. Hughes; for four cornets-A-pistons — Messrs. 
Arban, Le Loup, Dupont, and Keenig, were played to perfection, 
and elicited loud applause. The quartet, indeed—in which the 
melody is ingeniously harmonised—was one of the finest speci- 
mens of ensemble playing we ever heard. The theme of No. 3, 
a “ Piedmontese Monferina,” full of character and vivacity, and 
admirably fitted for a dance. A march is interwoven with the 
Monferina,which variesthe figure to great advantage. M. Jullien’s 
instrumentation of this is fanciful and piquante. No. 4—“ Recon- 
naissance in the Valley of Baidar”—commences with a movement 
of cavalry, in which the tramp of horses is imitated in the orches- 
tra, followed by a “dialogue of the chiefs”—allotted to the two 
cornets with capital effect—the cavalry gradually disappearing 
in the distance. The whole of this is admirably written and 
highly effective. No. 5—the Malakoff and Redan are sup- 

osed to be stormed, and the music is intended to convey some 
idea of “the deafening noise of the exploding mines, the roar 
of cannons, the whistling of the bullets, the hurtling of the shells, 
the rattling of the drums, the shrill sound of the trumpets, 
the ships blown into the air, the cries of the fugitives, and 
the shouts of the victors.” All this is is well imagined, and 
- though very loud, of course, is entirely free from bombast. 

Lwo points are worthy especial praise. One is the solo recita- 
tive, for the ophicleide, which illustrates the interesting 
episode of the dying Zouave, a patriot and a soldier to the last 
(so eloquently narrated in the descriptive programme). The 
other is the fugue, descriptive of the retreat of the Russians 
from the south to the north side of Sebastopol, across the 
celebrated bridge of rafts. This fugue is immensely clever, and 
is well calculated to suggest a picture of the bustle and confusion 
incident on the flight (“fuga”) of a beaten army. The effect of 
the principal theme, given out by the brass instruments in 

augmentation,” as the contrapuntists call it, after an elaborately 
worked pedal point of theme and episode near the end, is very 

owerful. The climax of the whole is, of course, * Partant pour 

a Syrie” and “God save the Queen,” which are given out by the 
whole strength ,of the orchestra with immense omp. The 
success of the Fall of Sebastopol was triumphant, and M. Jullien 
was summoned forward to receive the unanimous applause of the 
audience. After this “Rule Britannia” was called for and 
performed with the grandest effect. Of all national airs this ig 





the one most calculated to arouse the patriotic feelings of an 
English crowd. The enthusiasm it created was unbounded. — 

Among the recent performances at M. Jullien’s congertst 
which have been crowded to suffocation night after night, mus- 
especially be mentioned the Scherzo in G minor from Mendels 
sohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream, and the Scherzo and trio from 
Beethoven’s symphony in A (No 7), which were given to such 
perfection by the band (the finest M. Jullien has ever had the 
honour to direct) that the audience encored them sponianeny ily. 
So that “ Classical” music still “goes up,” under the auspices pf 
the most popular of entrepreneurs. The success of Mad. Gassier, 
whose delightful singing is one of the crowning attractions of 
these entertainments, goes on nightly increasing. The public has 
adopted this lady as a special favourite, and she never fails to 
elicit an encore, no matter what she sings. On each oceasion, too, 
some first rate player, from the band, is *brought forward to 
vary the concert delightfully with an instrumental solo, On 
Wednesday M. Sainton appeared for the first time, and per- 
formed hisfantasia on Rigoletto magnificently. He was enthusi- 
astically applauded and compelled to repeat the last movement. 

The Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart nights are fixed for 
Wednesdays the 28th Nov., 5th and 12th of Dee. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tux “ New” Society—if it may be so termed after a seven 
years’ existence—took the initiative from the “Old” on Monday 
night, and commenced the season with the Messiah, preceded by 
a new composition, for solo voice and chorus, called “The Hymn 
of the Allied Armies,” words and music by Mr. Gacage Linley. 
The Hymn, a very unpretending work, was sung well by Mi 
Stabbach (to whom the solos were alictied) and the chorus, and 
received with applause. We have heard the Messiah better executed 
by the members of the London Sacred Harmonic Society. Some of 
the choruses were well given; but others were anything but 
unexceptionable, Not only were decision and correctness wae, 
but power, which was strange, considering the force of band an 
chorus, as advertised. The truth is, more individuals appear on 
the platform than sing or play, while others both play and sing 
who had better do neither; so that (although we are glad to 
find the “nearly eight hundred” discontinued) the imposing 
array is in some measure “a counterfeit presentment.” Mr. 
Surman would do much better by weeding his troops 
and getting rid of his incapables, although something might 
thereby be lost to the sight. If the “incapables” would 
really stand for “dummies,” they would serve a purpose 
—the public might be allured by the exhibition of numbers ; 
but pt atin they will intrude their yoices and thereby 
neutralize the effects of all the efficient singers, of whom not a 
few are enrolled among the society’s choral force. The orchestra, 
too, requires sifting nearly in the same proportion as the chorus. 
Mozart’s additional accompaniment suffered severely on Monday 
night. Mr. Surman, however, must be told the truth, and if 
he have the desire at heart—of which we have no doubt—that 
the London Sacred Harmonic Society should live, thrive, and 
exert an influence, he must turn his attention seriously to effect- 
ing a thorough reform, 

Of the solo singers, on the other hand, we have little to say 
that is not praise. Miss Stabbach, who appeared for Mrs. San- 
derland—prevented from attending by a severe domestic 
wag eigenen required at a brief notice, sang all 
her songs remarkably well, and eyidenced great signs of 
improvement since we last heard her, In that most trying of 
sacred bravuras—if we may use the term—* Rejoice greatly,” 
an ordeal, indeed, for the most accomplished vocal, Mie 
Stabbach displayed both en A and power besides. Miss Dolby 
gave the contralto songs with her usual talent, and Mr. Lawler 
proved himself a competent bass. Mr. W. Cooper has an agree- 
able tenor voice, the high notes weak, the lower notes good, but 
has scarcely power enough for Exeter Hall. Mr, Surman, who 
was warmly received, was as anxious and zealous as eyer, 


Bronswicx.—Herr Franz Abt has been nominated Hof-Capell- 
meister for life, ; — 
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ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

Mr. Hotta gave his second concert on Wednesday evening 
to_a very crowded audience. The programme was highly in- 
teresting, and comprised Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, and 

indel’s Acis and Galatea; the one an unequal, the other a 
uniformly equal specimen of its composer. Both works, neyer- 
theless, are deeply suggestive, and both were given entire. To 
speak generally of the performance, Mr, Hullah’s “First Upper 

inging.Class”’ distinguished itself, as it has been distinguishing 
itself for years under the direction of its intelligent chief, by 
an execution, at times admirable, at others indifferent, and oc- 
casionally faulty, both in regard to intonation and precision. 
We entirely agree with the opinion of a morning contemporary, 
who says, that Mr. Hullah’s “First Upper Singing Class” does 
too much not to do more; sings too well not to sing better. 
As the inquiring Grizzle says to the ghost of King Arthur, 
so might we say to Mr. Hullah’s “First Upper Singing 
Class”—“If no more, why so much?’ ‘We shall not allude 
further to this at present, but conclude our remarks with respect 
to the chorus b eee that the inequality complained of was 
remarkable both in the oratorio and the serenata. Mr. Hullah 
would do well to enquire into this, and also to exercise an 
additional strictness in the superintendence of the orchestra, 
which, although a strong one, and composed for the most part of 
excellent players, at intervals did not exactly attain what severe 
connoisseurs would be inclined to accept as the beau ideal 
of instrumental performance. 

Mr. Hullah seems to have gathered about him a phalanx of 
comparatively new solo singers; and, as some of them are 
decidedly promising, he {may be said to have done wisely. In 
the serenata we were charmed, and so was the audience, by the 
occasionally somewhat theatrical, not always formally correct, 
but invariably animated, expressive and intelligent manner in 
which Miss soy Escott (an importation of Mr. Jarrett’s at 
Drury Lane) read the beautiful songs and recitatives of 
Galatea. r, Winn, too, a comparatively unknown bass, 
surprised and gratified us by the fluency and good taste 
with which he delivered the famous love song of Poly- 
phemus. Mr. Montem Smith won an encore in the lovely 
air ‘If you would gain the tender creature,” and Mr. Wilby 
Cooper, who produced upon us much the same impression in the 
music of Acisas in the loftier strains of the Messiah, obtained 
another in that pearl of amorouscanzonets, “ Love in her eyes sits 
playing.” Nevertheless, we think that compliments would have 

n more justly bestowed upon Miss Escott in “As when the 
dove,” and Mr. ‘Winn in “O ruddierthan the cherry.” 

of the solo singing in the Mount of Olives—except Mrs. Enders- 
sohn’s clever though somewhat cold execution of the soprano 
music—we have nothing to say. 

he audience was delighted with the treat Mr. Hullah had 
provided for them, and remained almost without exception, to 
the end. 





Leave To pay SuaKsrere.—* King Henry the Eighth,” says 
the Morning Uhronicle, “ which was so successfully produced by 
Mr. ©. Kean at the Princess’s Theatre, has been revivedjby Mr. 
Glover, atthe Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mr. Kean having given his 
permission for its production as performed in his theatre. With 
such a company as Mr. Glover has secured, comprising the 
names of Miss Aitkin (Queen Katherine), Miss C. Carson (Anne 
Boleyn), Miss Cooke, Mr. G. Webster, Mr. Powrie, Mr. H. 
Bland, and several other well-known names, there can be little 
goupt but. that the piece will have a long run.” [Why Mr. 
Charles Kean’s ipermaieaian to perform one of Shakspere’s plays 
should be needed is more than we can understand. Mr. Charles 
mente the last person to meddle with the poet,even though, 

ereby 

constitute a copyright in his favour, We know that the text 
of King Henry the Highth at the Princess’s Theatre has been 
‘rigidly adhered. to. Ber our contemp meant, that 
‘leave was demanded and given to play Mr. Hatton’s music, 
and ‘to copy the mise-en-scéne. The glorification of the artists 
‘auinouheed in’ Mr. Glover's ony appear in Shakspere’s 
‘play is still more inexplicable—Eo. Jf, W.) Te owe 


ing to the existing law—the alteration would | 





REVIEWS. 
No. 1.—“ Tue Sz Sprerts’ Sone.” Written by R. James, jun. The 
music composed by A. S. Holloway, 
No. 2.—‘* Tue Dying Girt 10 HER Moruer.” Sacred Song. Written 
by R. James, jun. Composed by A. S. Holloway. 

No. 8.—* Tur Dyine Cainp anD uIs Morner.” Song... The words 
by Miss Landon (L.E.L.) The music composed by A. 8, Holloway. 
No. 4.—“ Beautigu, Summer.” Written by Miss Fanny Morze, 

The music composed by A. 8, Holloway, 

No. 5,—“ Pantie Moments.” Written by R. James, jun. The music 
composed by A. S, Holloway, 
No. 6.—* No, no, I cannot SMILE AGAIN.” Written by R. James, jun. 

The music composed by A. 8. Holloway. 

Beyond being correctly written, a merit always worthy of 
commendation, we can find nothing to notice in these six songs 
by Mr. Holloway, which are neither more nor less than six 
inoffensive commonplaces. The best are, No. 2 (“The Dying 
Girl to her Mother”)—although the words, by Mr. R. James, jun., 
are stale and insipid—and No. 5 (“ Parting Moments”), in which, 
while Mr. R, James, jun., shows himself more of a poet, Mr. 
Holloway—witness the happy transition into A flat, pages 2 and 
4—appears in a more favourable light as a musician. On 
the other hand, Mr. Holloway has not done justice to Miss Lan- 
don’s pretty verse in No, 3—“The Dying Child and its Mother”— 
which he has set to a more than usually poverty-stricken tune. 
It is here the place to repeat, what we haye so often urged already, 
that where there is go little to say, there can be no evident ne- 
cessity for saying it ; or, at least, for addressing it to the world 
at large, 


No. 1,—“Anngrre.’ Valse, pour piano. By J. W,. Naumann. 
No. 2.—“La Persvasioy.” Morceau Elegant, For the pianoforte. 

Composed by Thomas Baynham, 

No, 3.—“Ture Farry Queene.” Valse 4 deux temps. Composed by 

A. §, Holloway. 
No. 4.—PantanT PovR La Syriz.” Fantaisie. Par J. W. Naumann. 

Mr. Naumann’s valse (No. 1, “ Annette”), without presenting 
any original feature in any one of the numbers, is so fluent, easy, 
and written with such neatness, that few can play it though 
without pleasure. The best number is that in A flat, page 
the opening of which is very graceful. The same gentleman’s 
fantasia on the French national air (No, 4.—*Partant pour la 
Syrie”) must be commended for precisely the same qualities 
which were noticed last week in a similar composition from his 
pen. The morgeau before us comprises a short introduction in 
F major (without much in it), the melody newly and well-har- 
monised, and some sparkling variations, lying well for the hand, 
skilfully joined together, and in which the theme is always as 
clear as crystal, so that none can doubt upon what the variations 
are founded. The whole (like the valse) demands a yery 
moderate degree of executive power. ! 

No, 2 (“La Persuasion”—by Mr. Thomas Baynham) ig a very 
elegant movement, in A major, somewhat in the manner of a 
notturno. The opening is unaffectedly graceful, and the episode, 
in the dominant key, has the twofold merit of being well-con- 
trasted with the first theme, and neither too short nor too long. 
The whole is put together well, and shows the hand of a musician. 
“La Persuasion” is inscribed to Miss Paine, who must be very 
hard to persuade, if Mr. Baynham had to use much “ persuasion’ 
in inducing her to accept the dedication, - 

No. 3 (“The Faery Queene”—by Mr. A. 8. Holloway) is \a 
tuneful and easy, and in every respeet acceptable set of waltzes, 
which almost anybody can play who can play iy Sry Seager 
which no one will find disagreeable to play. In the first of 
No, 3 (page 4), however, we recommend Mr. Holloway to change 
the bass note F into D, and thus avoid the consecutive octaves 
which are made ‘at the beginning of the sueceeding bar. 


No. 1,—“ La Risrorr Vatss,” Brillante. Par Adriew Talaxy. 
No. 2.—<Tue Matakorr Gator.” By Henri Laurent, 
No. 3.—* Tag Mupsieut Gator. By Adolph Gollmick. 

No. 1—“ La Ristori Valse”—is likely to obtain as much pepu- 
pularity as any of the previous compositions of M, Talaxy, a 
composer for the drawing-room, in high favour ‘with the 
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Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate 
sivantnge of being founded on 
some graceful motivi by the clever and ighly-oriremed 
Italian song composer, Signor Gordigiani, which will be easily 
recognised by his admirers, since they throw themselves natu- 
rally, and with little detriment, into waltz measure. Another 
attraction will be found in the name it bears—that of the cele- 
brated Italian comedian, Madame Adelaida Ristori, who has 
been. setting France, Germany, and the Russian province, 
Belgium, into ecstacies so great, that they have almost 
forgotten their ancient idol, Rachel, now appealing to 
the Muscovited sons of that boasted region of liberty, 
Yankeeland. But, not to be political, and to return to 
the “Valse.” The introduction, though brief, is not the less 
charming in that it reminds us of a beautiful passage in 
Rossini’s Conte Ory. The first and principal theme (in C) is 
showy and effective, and the episode (in A flat), in itself, ex- 
tremely graceful, contrasts agreeably with the more dashing 
phrases. The plan of the whole is, though somewhat concen- 
trated and abridged, after the model of Weber's famous 
Invitation, which, however, is of a very different character, and 
a t deal more difficult to execute. 

o, 2.—* The Malakoff Galop ”—a brisk and sparkling dance 
tune (which might have borne with equal credit a name less 
sanguinary and terrible), is, or deserves to be, unanimously 
admired for its spirit and lively rhythm by all the frequenters 
of that popular place of public resort, the Casino near the Hay- 
market, where Mr. Laurent (Emile) conducts the orchestra 
with such vigour and decision, The vivacious tune at 


fair sex. 
difficulty, it has the 


the commencement will at once be recognised, by the most 
indifferent listener, since, when you have heard it, it is not 
easy to forget it; and the pretty cornet solo, in B flat, with its 
tripping “tongue ” passages, comes out, like all the rest, indeed, 
with excellent effect upon the pianoforte, for which the whole of 
this easy and vivacious galop (one of Mr. Henri Laurent’s most 
natural inspirations) is arranged with eS felicit 


e Midnight Galop ”—is of a more mbites charac- 
ter, and being written for the most part in octaves for the right 
hand, demands a flexible wrist, and sure fingers to,execute with 
neatness, Like all Herr Gollmick’s compositions, it is well and 
carefully written ; but this is a secondary consideration when 
the principal object is to attract by brilliancy and animation in 
the ad captandum manner, and, in this last respect, Herr Gol- 
mick has succeeded to admiration. There are some errors of 
the engraver in the Trio in A flat, page 2. The D's in 
line 2, bar 6, and in line 3, bars 1 and 2, should be natural. 
We have also to note an error which we imagine must not be attri- 
buted this time to the engraver. In the same trio, line 2, bars 
4, 5, page 2, there are consecutive octaves between treble and 
bass (A B—A B). The B in the bass of bar 5 should be punched 
out, and another note (say E) substituted. No spot should be 
left, advertently or inadvertently, on such a showy piece. 


No, 3—* 








Sacrep Harmonic Socirery.—tThe first concert of the season 
took place last night, at Exeter Hall, ag usual. The programme 
included Spohr’s Last Judgment and Beethoven's Mase in C. 
As the performance did not terminate until our accustomed 
hour of going to press, we must defer our notice until uext week. 

Toe Doxe or Camsrince ix Parts—At the opera the 
Corsair of M. Adam isin active rehearsal, and it is probable that 
it will be produced during the sojourn of the King of Piedmont. 
The Duke of Cambridge is unfailing in his attendance at the 
> vor he is pskcarerey Srey of the ballet. Jovita and La 

onti—in both of which Rosati plays the principal part—have 
already been given especially for him ; aid it is the intention of 
the managénient to revive in succession all thé ballets ‘at present 
belonging to the répertoire,—Z’ Etoile Belge. 
; Dusiix.—Mr. anid Mrs. Howard Paul have annownéed at ‘the 
‘Rotundo” a new musical illustrative and fanciful entertain- 
ment entitled Patch Work, The libretto is by Mr. Howard Paul, 
the music by Chas. W. Glover, and the costumes have been made 
a, baie extant, by Leech, Kenny Meadows, and Alfred 


| waiver of the forfeiture by plaintiff: ° 





COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 


Croft v. Iwmley and Others, 
A special case for the opinion of the Court, raising two questions: 
whether defendant had incurred a forfeiture‘of his lease of Her Majesty's 
Theatre by a’ breach of covenant; and if so, whether there had been any 


It appeared that an aetion of ejectment had been 'brought by the 
plaintiff, Faithful Croft, against defendant, Benjamin Lumley, to recover 
possession of Her Majesty's Theatre, Other parties, who claimed rights 
to various portions of the property ander defendant, had been admitted 
by this Court, as sade: jorer's order, to anys sad defend. The theatre 
was demised by plaintiff to defendant by. a dated 10th July, 1845, 
as to part, for 66 years, from the 29th September, 1825 ; and, as to other 
part, for 53 years from 29th September, 1840. Defendavt covenanted to 
pay plaintiff as rent 1,934J. 14¢., to insure and feyele The parti of 
breaches delivered by'plaintiff under judge’s wete :—Ist breach, 
nonfulfilment of the ‘billowing covenant contained in the’ lease ot the 
Opera-house. “And the said Benjamin Lumley, for ‘himself, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, and’ doth ‘hereby further covenant, 
promise, and agree with and to the ‘said Faithful-Croft, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, that he, Benjamin Lumley, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, or any of them, shall not ‘at:any time here- 
after during said respective terms hereby granted, convert said theatre or 
Opera-house or any part thereof to other use than for acting or performing 
operas, plays, concerts, balls, masquerades, and such and other 
public diversions and entertainments. as usually given therein, but shall 
during all said terms use his and their utmost endeavours toyi e_the 
same for that use and purpose.” The nonfulfilment i 
consists in, or as evidenced, wholly or in part (1) of the fact that the 
opera-house was not opened after the season of 1852, and that it remained 
closed without any performance or application of it to the use and purpose 
for which it was intended, and without improved for that use 
or purpose since said season of 1852. (2) Plaintiff also relies u 
the warrants of attorney and judges’ orders and judgments ‘herei 
mentioned, and proceedings thereupon, as being or evidencing @ breach or 
breaches of a nonfulfilment or nonfalfilments of above’ covenant, by 
putting it out of defendant’s power “effectually to’ perform it.’ (8) 
Plaintiff also relies upon the conveyances,’ 'c , leases, or mortgages 
by interests therein not authorised by the lease,-and also upon other 
mortgages, conveyances, charges, or incumbrances by defendant, particulars 
of which are at present unknown to plaintiff.’ The seeond breach was, 
that defendant has broken the following covenant contained in said lease 
and the corresponding clauses in the proviso for re-entry-~“ And also 
that Benjamin Lumley, his. executors, administrators, or assigns,,or an 
of them, shall not at any time during the respective tera hereby granted, J 
without the license and consent of Faithful Croft, his executors, admini- 
atrators, and assigns, iu writing for that purpose first had and obtained, 
grant away, assign, or let, charge, or dispose of the boxes or stalls of said 
theatre or any of them respectively (except as hereitiafter metitioned) for 
any term or number of years whatsoever, or for any longer period than 
one year or season, rior grant ahy seat ‘or séats, rights or priv of 
admission whatsoever in or to said boxes or stalls or any or eithér 
respectively, or to any part Or parts of said theatre; to any person or per- 
sons whomsoever, for any longer ‘period ‘than “one year! or season; nor 
charge nor encumber said theatre or the income thereof, or the terms 
hereby granted, or either of them or:any part thereof respectively, by 
mortgaging the’ same ‘or’ granting: any. rent, charges, or , any, other 
encumbrance or - encumbrances - whatéoever.”, . In. support’.of . the 
second breach, plaintiff relied. on. certain, warrants of attorney and 
judgments thereon, given by defendant, to, various, parties, particulars 
of which were detailed.in the case; and also.on py nee 
gages, grants, leases, conveyances, dispositions, or 
authorised by the lease made, de t of boxes and stalls 
at various times, particulars of which were set out. At the trial, which 
took place in this court before Lord Campbell, at the sittings after 
Hilary, 1855, plaintiff relied upon these breaches, but mee was given 
on the part of defendant to show that, if there had been a forfeiture it had 
been waved by # subsequent ptance of rent,” The ‘vent had “been 
tendered to Mr. Martelli by Mt. Barnes, ‘defendant's solicitor, ‘“ without 
condition or “reservation.” ' Mr. Martelli ‘said lie’ would tiot: take it-on 


for breach 


uncondi- 


that he took it “as 
due under an existing.and unforfeited lease ;” and he 
the lessor’s right of re-entry.’ All these facts were 
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length in the case,, which was in print, raising. two.questions for the 
decision of the Court—first, whether there had been Fa forfeiture, and 
secondly, if so, whether ‘the forfeiture'was waved by the acceptance of 
rent under the circumstances detailed. 

Mr. H. Hill, Q.C..with whom was Mr. Unthank),. was heard for plain- 
tiff; and Sir F.Kelly (with whom was Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Bramwell, 
Q.0., Mr. Wells, and Mr. Maude,) fordefendants. 

Lord Campbell said, the: Court: would take: time to consider, 








-. PROVINGIAL 


Oxrorn.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Oxford University 
Amatenr Society gave its first concert for the present term on 
Monday evening last at the Town-hall, The attendance was 
unusua od, and I may say the same of the performance as a 
whole. , Nevertheless, I am compelled to express my astonish- 
ment that the greatest University in the world—boasting its 
Professorship and School of Music, conferring degrees for cer- 
tain. attainments,in the art (with what sense and justice let 
those who have passed their ordeal (?) testify !)—should be able 
to muster no better an orchestra than that which exhibited its 
vain efforts on. the occasion in question. Haydn and Rossini 
were literally mangled piecemeal. A uphasy by the former 
was'a complete “rough and tumble” business from beginning 
to end among‘all the instruments, in which the drum eventually 
triumphed, and was borne home the victor. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that this branch of the society, so important a feature in 
the concert-room, may henceforth be better heeded. In addi- 
tion, it is “dévoutly to be desired that two facts may impress 
themselves forthwith on the sense and judgment of the gentle- 
men, ehgaged in last. Monday’s performance; the first, that 
the. necessary element in the illustration of any musical work is, 
that instruments should be in tune ; the other, that they should 
be played.in tune. 


glees and quartetts were given in really good style by 
the amateurs, and reflect great. credit on them and their con- 
ductor, Dr: Elvey: The pianoforte solo, by Master Arthur 


Napoléon, was given with ex taste, and was 
eneored.' A fantaisie for the flute (one of Rudall, Rose, and 
Carte’s silver patents) by Captain Harry Lee Carter, a dis- 
tinguished’ amateur, and secretary of the Brighton Amateur 
Musical Union—elicited a triple encore. 

' On the whole the concert was , but with such elements 
as the University ought to have in hand, it might have been a 
great deal better. pan ee 


be anticipated from the announcement of such 
: Clara Novello, Herr Reichardt, Signors Sivori 
and Piatti, and, Mastcr Arthur Napoléon. The programme was 
essentially of the ad captandum order, uothing solid or satis- 
factory about it... Scotch songs, Irish dittos (or ditties), fantasies 
of wondrous ‘velocity,and full of gymnastic marvels, but. not 
one solitary piece of ‘real value. Mad. Clara Novello sang 
charmingly,‘and we may say the same of Miss Messent.. Herr 
Reichardt pleased'us more than ever, and is making great way 
with the public. ‘Sig: Piatti played as Sig. Piatti alone can play, 
and Sig. Sivori performed the prayer in the Moise in faultless 
style, and a morceau entitled ‘the “Carnival de Cuba,” which 
reflects small credit on his great talent, either’ as com- 
poser or executant, Master Arthur Oe org played in ex- 
traordinary style for a boy, and that is all I can say. With such 
artistes, we certainly might have expected a more sterling per- 
formance, but, J can readily imagine that. the programme was 
cleverly arranged with respect to, the solid returns, a 
MancuEstEr.—Mr, Baetens’ “Farewell Concert” at the Town- 
Hall, attracied a large attendance on Thursday evening week. 
Manchester; however, does. not. altogether lose. the talents. of 
the tenor-player. Mr; Baetens only changes his head-quarters 
to rit seed At the “ Farewell Concert,” the vocalists assist- 
ing Mr. ns were Madame de Bernardi. and M. Guilmette ; 
the instrumentalists, M. Charles Hallé, M. Grosse (clarinet), Mr. 
Streather (harp), and Mademoiselle D’Herbil, the juvenile pianist. 
The most noticeable point in the performayce was Mozart's Trio 





in E flat, for piano, clarinet, and violin, admirably played by M. 
Charles Hallé, M. Grosse, and Mr. Baetens. Mr. Baetens also 
played Ernst’s “ Elegie” on the violin. 

BirmincHam.—(From a Correspondent.) — A concert was 
given at the Town-Hall on Tuesday hein Baer which at- 
tracted a very large audience, all parts of the being crowded 
except the great gallery. The singers were Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Messent, Miss Mahlah Homer (the new singer), 
Herr Reichardt, Signor F. Lablaché, and Mr. Land :—The 
instrumentalists, Signors Sivori and Piatti, and master Arthur 
Napoléon. The programme was nearly identical with that at 
Bradford, described by your correspondent last week. The 
vocal honours were carried off by Madame Clara Novello and 
Herr Reichardt, both of whom sang in their best manner, Mr. 
Land accompanied the vocal music, 

NortincHam.—The Nottingham Choral Society-——an association 
which, in times past, rendered material service in the develop- 
ment of musical talent and induced a taste for the highest class 
of choral music, but which, until recently, has lost its vitality 
and its influence—has just given symptoms of a resuscitation, 
A concert of sacred music, consisting of selections from the 
Messiah, was given by the society at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
on Monday evening last. A great improvement has been effected 
in the orchestral combination by the addition of wind instru- 
ments, the previous performances of this society having been 
sadly deficient in this ct. The choruses were sung with 
precision and spirit, with fev exceptions, and would ‘have been 
in no wise disparaging to more distinguished artists. The 
quintette and chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” which was encored, 
“The Lord gave the Word,” the “Hallelujah,” and con- 
cluding choruses, were worthy of especial remark. The solo 
singers were Mrs. Freeston, and Messrs, Holt’ and Thomas, of 
the Southwell Collegiate Church, who acquitted themselves most 
efficiently. The performance between the parts, of selections 
from Mendelssohn’s Athalie, arranged by Mr. Turpin, who pre- 
sided at the organ, reflected credit on all who were engaged, 
but it is to be lamented that the beauty of the music should have 
been marred by the condition of the instrument, several of the 
reeds and larger pipes being out of order, and others having 
failed entirely to answer the touch. The concert throughout 
gave unequivocal satisfaction. e 

Giascow.—(From a Correspondent.)\—The Grisi, Mario, and 
Madame Gassier party have been succeeded by Miss P. Horton, 
with her admirable “ Illustrative Gatherings,’ They, in their 
turn, gave place to the “ Wednesday Evening Concerta,” which 
commenced on the 7th instant, and are to be continued weekly 
during the season, The orchestra is under the direction of Herr 
Johann Gungl—brother of the well-known. waltz ag 2 
and consists. of thirty performers, including the whole band of 
the “Fransche Tuin” of Amsterdam, The music, consists of a 
combination of classical and dance music of the conductor and 
his brother. We have recently had Haydn’s Symphony, No. 11; 
Rossini’s overtures to Guillaume Tell and Semiramide ; selections 
from Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, &e., &c.; with other compo- 
sitions suitable to the popular taste, A concert. was a last 
week, at which Madlle. Jenny Bauer, Madame Weiss, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Farquharson assisted. 
Maddle, Jenny Bauer, who made her second appearance here, 
gave the quick movement of Madame Gassier’s waltz, “ Ab, che 
assorta,” but in a lower key; and Mr. Sims, Reeves sang several 
of his favourite songs with unbounded applause, . More concerts 
are promised, and another performance of Handel's Messiah, 
under the direction of Mr. Seligman, for the 11th of December, 
when Madame Clara Novello, Miss Messent, Herr Reichardt, 
and M. Zelger will appear, supported by Gungl’s, band and 200 
voices. from the Choral Union. iia 

Swinpov.— (From a Correspondent.) —A concert, was given.on Monday, 
the 19th inst., Mi the Mechanics’ Lustitution, in aid of the funds of the new 
organ lately erected in St. Mark’s Church, ‘The band and chorus consisted of 
the choir of St. Mark, strengthened by the local choral societies. The prin- 
cipal vocalists were Miss Clara Fraser, Mr. T, Williams, and Mr. Winn, 
The performance commenced with a selection from Judas Maccabaus, 
which was very creditably rendered. Miss Fraser sang the music allotted 
to her in a very satisfactory manner, Mr. T, Williams, in “Call forth 
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thy Powers,” displayed an agreeable tenor voice, and correct execution. 
Mr. Winn was excellent in the bass part. ‘The Lord worketh Wonders ” 
was his best effort. The second part comprised sélections from the 
Messiah and Creation, with the “Hallelujah Chorus” from The Mount 
of Olives. The selections from the Messiah went well, with the excep- 
tion of the overture, which was but indifferently performed, the time 
being taken so fast, that the amateurs could not keep up the pace. 
“ Comfort ye, my People,” was given with much expression and fervour. 
Miss Fraser, in “ But Thou didst not leave,” and Mr. Winn, in “ Wliy 
did the Nations?” gave equal satisfaction. The choruses were steady 
and careful throughout. The concert was attended by nearly six hun- 
dred of the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. Mr. C, Castle 
conducted; Mr, Richardson presided at the organ; and Mr, A. Sykes 
was the leader. Iam happy to inform you that a handsome sum was 
realised for the fund. 


FOREIGN. 


Leipsic.— (From our own Correspondent.) —The second 
Gewandhaus concert, on the 7th ult, gave us Haydn’s 
ie. 7) C major symphony; (No. 7) aria, from 7itws; concerto 
or piano (MS), composed and performed by Herr Rubenstein ; 
Cherubini’s overture to Elisa; fantasie on Spring, Concertstiick 
for four soli voices, piano and orchestra, by Niels W. Gade; and 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas. The orchestra was perfect 
in all except Gade’s composition, one of his best for voices. 
Herr Rubenstein’s concerto, more in the form of a fantaisie than 
anything else, and strongly recalling the style of Liszt—under 
whom he has been studying for some time—gained no little ap- 
plause, The aria of Mozart was sung by Madame von Holdorp 
with success. I was prevented from being present at the third 
Gewandhaus concert, Here, however, is the programme :— 
Overture, Coriolan, Beethoven; overture to Spohr’s Faust; a 
new symphony by Kappellmeister Rietz (first time); Concert- 
stiick for violoncello, composed and performed by Herr 
Griitzmacher, first time; scena with, choruses, and air from 
Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice, sung by Mdlle. von Kettler, 
from Berlin; Recitative et aria, from MHaydn’s Creation, 
“And God said,” sung by Herr A. Eilers, from the Royal 
Opera in Dresden; and recitative and duets from Spohr’s 
Faust, by Herren Kilers and Behr. By all accounts, Rietz’s 
new work met with decided success, especially the scherzo, 
written in the Spanish style. At the fourth concert were 
played the overture to Zuryanthe, Weber ; concerto for viola, 
composed and performed by Concertmeister David; Sinfonia 
Eroica, Beethoven; scena and aria from Zuryanthe; first 
jinale from the same opera; and recitative and romance from 
William Tell. There were too much singing, and too little solo 
performances in the programme. Herr David’s concerto for 
the viola was rather tedious. The fifth concert was more inte- 
resting. It included Hindel’s Dettingen Te Deum, solo part by 
Herr Eilers; the D major symphony without minuet, by 
Mozart; Beethoven’s Overture (Op. 126); and Mendelssohn's 
42nd Psalm, “As the Hart pants.” 

The anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death was celebrated on 
Sunday evening, November 4, at the Conservatory by the 
teachers and pupils. A motett for solo and chorus, by Men- 
delssohn ; a stringed instrument quartet, Op. 44, E minor; Lieder 
Ohne Worte by Fanny Hinsel, his sister, performed by Mr. 
Moscheles; his pianoforte quartet, in B minor (No. 3), performed 
by Herren Moscheles, David, Dreyschock and Rietz, consti- 
tuted the programme in honour of the memory of one to whom 
the Conservatorium is so much indebted. There were present 
many friends and pupils of the institution, in fact the little Hall 
was extremely crowded with eager listeners. The bust of Men- 
delssohn was crowned with a green laurel wreath. It woald be 
useless to criticise the pieces, since the namies of the exeeutants 
speak for themselves, It’ is really cheering to see with what 
affection and constancy M. Moscheles still clings to this institu- 
tion. Although grey hairs and a stooping body strongly denote 
the presence of old age, yet he possesses all the fire and energy 
of youth, and still fosters the cultivation of art by encourag- 
ing the young. He is greatly esteemed and beloved by teachers 
and pupils, and his loss would be greatly lamented. 

’ An interesting concert was given on the 8th November, at 














the Gewandhaus, in aid of the Orchester Pensionsfonds. At this: 
concert it is always the aim to bring out something new and 
attractive, in order to increase the funds; and this tiine, to’ 
judge from the numbers who attended, it was not altogether 
unsuccessful. The first part embraced an overture called Faust, 
by Herr Richard Wagner (first time) ; recitative ed aria, from. 
Hindel’s oratorio Jephta, subg DY. Mad. von Holdorp ; concerto 
for violoncello, composed by Kappellmeister Rietz ee per- 
formed by Herr Griitamacher; “ L’ addio,” b ozart, and 
Jagd Lied (Hunting Song), by Mendelssohn, with piano accom- 
paniments, sung by Herr Albert Eilers; notturno, preludium, 
romanze, and walzer, for pianoforte, composed and performed by 
Herr Anton Rubenstein. The second part comprised Beetho- 
ven’s music to Zymont, with the poem of Herr Mosengeil spokett 
by Herr Wenzel. The songs of Clara were sung by . vou 
Holdorp. 
The motto to Herr Wagner's overture is as follows :— 
* Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohunt, 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen ; 
Der iiber allen meinen Kriften thront, 
Er Kann nach aussen nichts bewegen ; 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst.’? 
Respecting the merits of this composition, opinions, as usual,, 
differ. Some shake their heads, and say “Sonderbar ;” others, 
more bold, exclaim, at once, “ Schlecht ” (bad) ; and. others, on 
the contrary, laugh, look pleased, and ery out, “Sehr gut ” (ver 
good), For my own part, on first hearing it at the rehearsa 
I must confess it went beyond my comprehension, On its being 
repeated, I was “almost persuaded to become a disciple,” ant 
was of opinion that Herr Wagner had really written somethin 
“good” this time. But in the concert, how soon my hopes and 
good wishes were crushed, for more than one half of the overture 
sounded very much like Robert Schumann and other composers, 
If Wagner intends establishing a néw era in music, why should 
he fall into the error of imitating? The overture to PFazst is 
said to have been composed in the year 1840, aun Herr Wag- 
ner’s sojourn in Paris, since which time he has x it in his 
desk, and this year revised and published it, whether for his own 
benefit, or that of the “ Future,” I know not. Mad. von Holdorp, 
in the aria, and in the songs from Lgmont, was highly successful, 
Rietz’s concerto was well played by Herr Griitzmacher, and 
received with great applause. Herr Eilers has a fine bass voice, 
Of the Salon-Stiicke, by Rubenstein, the notturno and romanze 
were the best. The Lymont music was interpreted by the 
orchestra in a masterly manner. Herr Wenzel delivered the 
poetry with spirit, and well earned the praises lavished on him. 
At one of the next concerts at the Gewandhaus, we expect a 
new symphony by Herr Rubenstein. On the 3rd of December 
Mad. Schumann Wieck, with Herr Joseph Joachim, intend 
giving a concert at the Gewandhaus. Herr Jaell (the pianist) is 
also expected. Mad. Ristori, with her troupe, are giving’ a series’ 
of performances at Dresden, with great success. A concert has 
lately been given in the Hof-Theater of the sare town, in aid of 
the Orchester Pensionsfonds, on which occasion Herr Gade’s' 
Er! Konig and other compositions were performed. 
Beruin.—There is nothifg new at the Royal Opera House. 
The répertoire of the week just passed was composed of 
Guillaume Tell, Orpheus, and La Juive—Dr. Spohr’s “Weihe der’ 
Téne ” was performed at the third concert of Liebig’s Verein 
for orchestral music. Stern’s Gesang-Verein kept the anni- 
versary of Mendelssohn’s death by a performance of his oratorio 
of Eiijah. The solo singers were Mdmes. Herrenburger- 
Tuezek and Leo, Herren Otto and Krause—The Royal Kammer- 
mustker, Herren Zimmermann, Ronnéburger, Richter, and 
Espenhan, commenced their soirées, this week, in the Cicilien- 
saal of the Singacademie. The programme contained’ three 
quartets, oné ih G major, by Haydn: one in D minor by Mozart, 
and one in F major by Beethoven.—The concerts, also, for the first 
benefit of the Gustav-Adolph-Stiftung have commenced ; the first 
concert opened with Hummel’s septet, which had not been played 
here for a considerable time. Among the executanits were Herren 
Dorn and Jaell—On Sunday, Jahn’s Gesang-Verein celebrated 
its‘tenth anniversary. . . seri 
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JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 

@ Regent-street. Sy tere ee foradmission intu the classes for orchestral 

instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


A SONNAMBULA FOR CONCERTINA, newly 

arranged by George Case, price 4s. in a complete form. Also, ‘‘The Con- 

certina Miscellany,” a Monthly Publication of New Music for Concertina and Piano, 
by George Case, price 2s. 6d. each number. Buosey and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 





NEW MUSIC, by A. CARL LANE—Two Marches 

~ for om G 8), price 2s, ‘‘ Souvenir dela Suisse,” five Valses Champétres 
for piano (Op. 10), 3s.“ The Singer’s Coiisolation” (Des Stingers Frost), song for 
voice and hit, 2s. 6d: Wessel arid Co., 229, Regent-street. 





R, COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison and Co. having purchased 


from the composer pe copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 
its publication early in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 58.; non-sub- 
scribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 


ATHEDRAL CHIMES.—Reverie for the Pianoforte 

} aa, Albert Lindahl, price 3s. Also, by the same composer, ‘‘ The Gondola,” 

8. ‘ 

“(\H! COULD MY SPIRIT FLY TO THEE.”— 

‘ Composed by E, Land ; sung with immense applause by Signor Gardoni. 
Price 28. Cramer and Co., 201 Regent-street, 











EW SONG, “WE PARTED IN SADNESS,” by 


— Beddoe. London: John Shepherd, 98, Newgate-street. Birming- 
ham: J. & W. Sabin, 25, Bull-street. 





UPWARDS OF 500 VOLS. OF MUSIC, elegantly 
bound in Calf, from the Library of the late W. W. Hours, Esq., including 
the Works of Kreutzer, Dalayrac, Glick, Winter, Haydn, Mozart, Hiindel, Nicolo, 
Boieldieu, Spontini, Auber, Grétry, etc, etc. MS. and printed Opéras of the 
17th and 18th cénturies from the Library of Louis XIV., by Lully, Desmarais, 
Déstouches, Campra, Bertin, Bourgeois, etc., etc. For a Catalogue, apply to 
Joseph Toller, Bookseller, Kettering. 


UIDO.—A. splendid Picture by this master, in a fine 
\ state, 5 The. Grecian Daughter,” size 3 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., in an elegant gilt 
frame, from Mr. Hope’s collection. 


par SERON’S NEW SOLFEGE FOR MEZZO- 
SOPRANO VOICE, with a preliminary text in English, price 12s. Also) 
‘*A BC Musicale,” by the same author, $s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street: 





PRE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, by George Case, 
is published every month, price 2s. 6d. each number. It contains thé 

newest music for concertina and piano, Also, La Sonnambula, arranged for cor 

— Lowa by G. Case, in a complete form, price 48. Boosey and Sous, 28, 
olles-strect. 


ASE'S CONCERTINA INSTRUCTIONS. The only 

practical method for the concertina, price 10s. 6d. Also, just published, La 

Sonnambula, arranged for concertina solo by George Case, price 4s. complete. 
Boosey and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 








POPULAR QUADRILLES, 
PRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, composed by Tinney, 


illustrated by Brandard. Piano solo, 3s. ; orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 8s. 6d. 
LES HUGUENOTS, composed by H. Laurent. Piano solo, 3s.; orchestre, 5s, } 
septett, 33. 6d. 
I PURITANI, composed by Tinney. Piano, 3s. ; orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 8s. 6d. 
SONNAMBULA, composed by Tinney. Piano solo, 3s.; piano four hands, 4s. ; 
orehestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s, 6d. 
RIGOLETTO, composed by Tinney. Piano solo, 3s,; piano four hands, 4s. ; 
orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s. 6d. ° 
CORBEILLE D’'ORANGES, composed by Montagne. 
orchestre, 5s. ; septett, 3s. 6d. 


LES RAVISSANTES, composed by Nordmann. 
hands, 4s.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


Price, piano solo, 3s ; 


Piano solo, 3s.; piano four 





THE FLUTE.—* Sonnambula,” “Norma,” and “ Lucrezia 
” newly acreage fur the Flute Solo by J. Clinton. Each opera com- 
plete, 2s. The New Universal Flute Preceptor, by Clinton (the best and 
cheapest method extant), price 58, Boosey’s Flute Journal, 250 popular airs as 
solos, price 12s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


oJ 
JUeeEens CONCERTS. The celebrated Valse, sung by 
Madame Gassier, brilliantly arranged for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury, 
price 2s,; also, for the Concertina, by George Case. Price 2s. 6d. Bocety and Sons, 
28, Ho les-street. 








NEW MUSIC, 


1. 
"A RISTORI VALSE, Brillante. By Adrien Talexy. 
Price 3s, (Published this day). 


2, 
G= EVE, Morceau Brillante. By Rudolf Nordmann. 
28. 6d. (Just published.) 


3. 
A MIA LETIZIA. By R. Nordmann. 2s. 6d. (Just 
’ pttblished.) 


4. 
A® CHE LA MORTE. By Nordmann. 2s. 6d. (Just 
published.) 


* 5. 
pus MIDNIGHT GALOP. By Adolph Gollmick. 
2s, 6d. (Published this day.) 


4 -MALAKOFF GALOP. By Henri Laurent. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Just published.) 


er , me 
L® HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE. By Henri Laurent. 
88. (Just published.) 


: 8. 
PURITANT QUADRILLE. By Tinney. 3s. (Just 
published.) 


9. 
NTALSE DHIVER, from “Les Vépres Siciliennes.” 
By Henri Laurent. (In the Press.) 
10. 
NEW VARSOVIANA. By Henri Laurent. (In 
‘the Press.) : 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior to 
Eau de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonic lotion for the toilet or bath, a reviving 
scent, and a’ powerful disinfectant for apartments and sick-rooms, Its ntmerous 
useful and sanitary properties render it an indispensable requisite in all families, 
Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. Rimmel, 
39, Gerard-street, Soho, London 
*,* Be sure to ask for ‘‘Rimmel’s,” as there are many counterfeits, 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 

form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufiicture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Hlustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufae- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 56, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 





1 Dba DER the Immediate Patronage of the Courts of Europe, 
the Aristocracy, and the Upper Classes. Rowlands’ Macassar Oil is uni- 
versally in high repute for its remarkable virtues in age gx improving, and 
beautifying the human hair. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiar! 
active; and.in the growth of the beard, whiskers, mustachios, and eyebrows, it is 
also an unfailing stimulant. For children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of \air.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (eqnal to four 
small), and 21s. per bottle. —-ROWLAND®’ KALYDOR, an Oriental botauical_pre- 
paration, for improving and beautifying the complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
defects and discolourations, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. It 
obviates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to cold and 
inclemency, or intense solar heat,—Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, ‘or Pearl Dentifrice.—A white powder, compounded of the 
choicest and most récherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable 
value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure.—Price 23. 9d. per box. 
Sold by A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfamers. 








T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 

Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s, 9d., post free, 27 stamps... None are 

genuine unless signed “‘H. N. Goodrich,”"—A large stock of the most approved 
Brands. 
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Umty JOINT .STOCK . MUTUAL - BANKING 

ASSOCIATION. Prin Offices : Unity Buildings, 8 and 10, Cannon-street, 

City. Leicester-square Brauch :.1, New Coventry-st Leicester-square, _ 
CLOSING OF THE ee LIST. thal ' 

The directors are happy to amnouni¢e that, in consequence of the Jarge number 
of shares that have been allotted and paid upon, the share list will be closed on 
Friday, the 30th November, after which date no ge ged will be received. 

Arrangements have been made which will enable the bank to commence busi- 
ness early in January next. 

This Bank, to be i bg repel charter, Js stablished for. the purpose of 
founding the principle of MUTUAL BANKING, whereby customers, who ereate 
the profits, become entitled to a participation in them, by way. of interest on 
their cash balances. The principle of mutuality has been for many years 
on by insurance companies, and their policy-holders have participated to a very 
great extent in rae, waren tly with much advan to the institutions and the 
shareholders, By banks, however, to this period, MUTUALITY has been neglected. 
The whole of the profits resulting from successful operations have been given to 
shareholders only. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE UNITY BANK. 

I. To shtreholders, 5 per cent., from the date of payment, on all unpaid-up 
capital, as well as 50 per cent. of the profits. 

I. To customers, in addition to the ordinary amount og on deposit and 
current accounts, interest on their cash balances, equivalent to 50 per cent. of the 

rofits. 

4 This is the plan on which the Unity Joint Stock Mutual Banking Association is 
established. By it is created, for the first time, an identification of interest be- 
tween the customers and shareholders of the bank, who thus become mutually 
concerned in the extension of its business. It will be the means of opening up 
new business, preserving a connection once formed, and productive of practical 
benefits to the public generally. 

CONDITION OF LONDON JOINT STOCK BANKS, 

The success of joint stock banks in London is readily admitted, as well as 
proved, by the statements periodically issued by those great commercial institu- 
tions. In supportof this, the following table is submitted, showing the condition 
of each of the six metropolitan joint stock banks whichjhave published accounts, 
the original cost of the shares, their present market value, and the dividends 
payable thereon :— 
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London and Westminster ........., 1834 1,000,000 20 | 47 | 16 g 
London Joint Stock ... «| . 1836 600,000 10 | 325] 25] € 
Union Bank of London 1839 422,900 10 | 80 | 20\ & 
London and County ......... 1 394,135. | 20 | 394 | 12(¥ 
Commercial Bank of London... -} 1840 800,000 20 81 | 10) 4 
Royal British Bank .............++5 1849 100,000 50 oe 6) 3, 











The above banks publish the following facts with regard to their positions :-— 

I. The entire amount of subscribed capital in the six joint-stock banks in 
London is #12,704,200. 

II. The amount thereof paid up is 2,817,035. 

Til. The amount of deposits, or customers’ balances, is £29,376,410. 

IV. The total number of shareholders is 4,097. 

V. Thenumber of shares issued, 187,084. 

Thus is presented f of known security, extent of business, and general 
financial resources. These establishments hold half-yearly naar aud lay 
before their connections full aceounts of their progress and general operations. 
This course cannot fail in inspiring with confidence all who have any ings with 
them, = it gives to the public the means of forming an opinion as to their 
responsibility. 

ti INCREASED VALUE OF JOINT STOCK BANK SHARES, 

It is proved to demonstration, that joint stock banking, under proper supervision, 
affords a most legitimate and unusually profitable field for the investment of 
capital. The dividends paid by the banks abovequoted vary from 6 to 25 per cent., 
and the latest quotations of their shares show an increase of from 55 to 225 per 
cent. on their paid-up capital. The real increase, however, in the value of the 
shares may be better understood, by the fact that the paid-up capital of these six 
banks is £2,817,035, and that its present market value is £6,912,116. It has‘ thus 
increased two-and-a-half fold, so that every pound has now become £2 10s., and 
there is every prospect of this amount continuing to increase in value, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY BANK. 
GOVERNORS. 
J.J, Mechi, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 
William Joseph Bruce, Esq , 16, Duke-street, Westminster, and 44, Hyde-park- 
place, Cumberland. 
G. L. P. Eyre, Esq. (Messrs. Trinder and Eyre), 1, John-street, Bedford-row. “ 
Thomas Carlyle a. ys Esq. (Messrs. Hayward and Sons), 93, Minories; and 
3, Highbury-park North. 
Major Henry Stones, LL,B., 33, Nottingham-place, Regent’s-park. 
a — Esq., Thames-chambers, York-buildings, Adelphi, and Belfiore- 
e, Highbury. 
Thomas H. Baylis, Esq., Cannon-street, City; and 4, Nottingham-terrace, York- 
gate, Regent’s-park, 
Dr. Lloyd, 4, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall. 
Robert James Snape, ., 2, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Edward Gould Bradley, Esq., Heathland-lodge, Hampstead. 

Major Martin Mulkern, jgbttield house, Alsop-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
BANKERS.—The London and Westminster Bank. 
SOLICITOR.—Thomas Taylor, Esq., 27a, Bucklersbury, London. 
BROKERS,—Messrs. R. and J. Sutton, 22, Royal Exc 2, London. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—George Chambers, Esq. (from Messrs. Barnett, 
Hoare, and Co ) 

4 SECRETARY.—Henry Lake, Esq. 

Each of the directors is duly qualified, having subscribed for twenty shares, and 
paid the deposit of £1,000 in accordance with the deed of settlement. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE INTRODUCED BY THE UNITY BANK. 

Regarding the distinctive principle of the Unity Bank, it has been stiggested 
that there must be a detraction from the profits of the shareholders, by reason of 
50 per cent. being given to the customers of the bank. This idea can only have 
arisen, however, from the want of a careful consideration of the whole subject. 
In the first place, it is necessary to remember from whom the profits of a bank 








for the formation of profits is’ er.. The amount of profit jar t Wlerefore 
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customers should be induced to transact their th th ik, an y 
the profits of the shareholder, instead of being reduced, will be augmented. The 
inducement held out to the customer, however, should be such as does nob 
involve or complicate the business of banking. It should not be by the 
promise of some accommodation..or some ular yi inground rate 
of. interest, or.by any departure from ‘that mo! 
stood the test of of experience, and procured so t 


this 
association would now established without t 
justice of the principle consists in this—that asthe assurers make the 
company, they ought to be eres in its prosperity. -What is in assu- 
rance will be found just also in banking. The customers of a. bank make. the 
profits ofthe bank, and they ought also to be participators in its prosperity. f 
It has been also, that the 50 per cent. of the profits’ proposed té ‘be 
divided, while it would detract from the ts of the shareholders, would-be but 
benefit & considcred « trifing” by those who’ rightly eatimate pecuniary’ attire; 
mefit is conside m~ i yy those who imate $ 
that the benefit, if trifling, iain addition to ail the other Denote avait derived 
data can 





hat auteceden 
an estimate of the advantages which both the shareholders and customers 
derive from the Unity 
Great difficulty exists in estimating the effects likely to be produced by the 
establishment of this new and most desirable feature in bauking. It, is one that 
must become highly with every commercial interest, and with. every class 
of the pablia, because its simplicity and advantages are at once to be seen and 
appreciated. . 
those great commercial bodies which are pompeies to have large 
balances constantly at their baukers’, it will prove to 
and a most important source of profit. The railway, dock, gas, water, 
navigation, insurance, and other companies, men, mefchants, brokers, 
gentlemen of fortune, and traders of all kinds, will duly estimate the difference in 
the system now proposed, from that heretofore exis Ta fine, as joint-stock 
banks became a public necessity, as is now proves. so will ied taitt sg of 
mutuality—whereby these admirable institutions may be rend sti h nid 
serviceable to the public, and in no way less safe—demand the best 
of the community at i : 
BUSINESS TO BE UNDERTAKEN. * 
All the usual business of banking will be undertaken; and arrangements will 
be made for extending the transactions of the bank in every desirable, i 
Current Accounts will be made up half-yearly, namely—to the 30th of June and 
the 3lst of December, and interest will be allowed at the rate of £2 per cent, on’ 
them. : 
Deposit Accounts. —With to these, the rate of interest, allowed on 
money placed at Seven days’ notice will be #1 per cent. under the rate of discount 
on first class bills adopted by the Bank of England, ted thereby. The bank 
will give receipts for the sums so deposited, or, for convenience of es 
leaving England, promissory notes, or bills, inciuding interest as well as principal, 
on — six — ey ~ - a foreig hochoe 
e bank wilt undertake the agency of country and foreign banks, whe 
joint-stock or private, and will afford every accommodation t» travellers and 
others, with t to circular notes and letters of credit. It will receive all 
kinds of income for its customers, including annuities, dividends, " 
and civi! officers’ pay. It will undertake the sale and transfer of stock in ic 
funds, &c.; and wi'l be responsible for the safe of title deeds and o 
securities belonging to its customers, to which they will at all times have con- 


"igpusainees d forms of application for the rematiing shares, 
pplicati for pr ctuses and forms of application for the re! 
to be made to Messrs. R. and J. Sutton, steak 22, Royal Exchange ; or 
the secretary, at the principal offices, 10, Cannon-street, 4 
HENRY LAKE, Secretary. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SH 

TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
Gentlemen,—I request we ee will sllot me ‘shares of €100 each in the 
above association : and in deration of such allotment, or any leas number 
you may appropriate to me, I h , UN rtake to pay the deposit, or first cal 
of £10 per share thereon, and #40 at the time of incorporation. I further under: 

take to ——, al Poa of settl it when ired 

ated this 
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Profession or trade. ° 
UNITY JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANKING , ASSOCLATION, : 
Principal Offices : Unity-buildings, 8 and 10, Cannon-street, City. 

CLOSING OF THE SHARE LIST. 
Notice is berets gives that no further ications for Shares in this‘ Bank will 





bereceived after Friday, the 80th of November. 
By order, HENRY LAKE, Secretary. 
Unity Buildings, 9th November, 1855. 
Hilt-square, in the parish of Kensington, 


Published by Joun Boosey, of 27, Not 
at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street, Sold also by Reep, 15, John 
street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lave; Vickers, Holywell-street 
Keir, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; G. SCHEURMANN, Ni ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents. for Paterson & Sone, 
Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. BussetL, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 

Printed by Witt1am Spencer Jounsoy, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s- 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 





are derived, They are notmade from the share capital. The very first ingredient 


Saturday, November 24, 1855, 


